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The  following  pages  appeared  first  in  the  shape  of 
leading  articles  in  the  columns  of  the  New  Rhenish 
Gazette,  beginning  April  4,  1849.  They  were  based  on 
lectures  given  by  Marx  in  the  year  1847,-iiefore  the 
German  Workingmen's  Club  at  Brussels.  The  series  of 
articles  begun  remiSiined  however  a  fragment  only.  The 
promise  "to  be  continued"  (held  out  in  the  No,  269  at 
the  end  of  the  article)  was  never  to  he  realized  owing 
to  the  rush  of  events  during  those  days:  The  invasion 
of  the  Russians  into  Hungary,  the  risings  at  Dresden, 
Iserlohn,  Elberfeld,  in  the  Palatinate  and  Baden  which 
brought  about  the  suppression  of  the  Gazette  itself 
(May  19,  1849).  Among  the  papers  left  by  Marx  there 
bas  not  been  found  any  manuscript  containing  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  article  in  question. 

A  few  editions  of  "Wage-Labor  and  Capital"  have 
already  appeared  in  pamphlet  form,  the  last  in  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  in  1884.  All  these  editions  were  exact 
reprints  of  the  original  articles.  But  as  this  new 
edition,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  ^agitation,  is  to 
be  made  up  of  no  less  than  10,000  copies,  the  question- 
had  to  present  itself  to  my  mind,  whether  Marx  him- 
self would  under  these  circumstances  have  approved  a 
mere  reproduction  of  the  original  text. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  40's  Marx  had  not 
yet  completed  his  critical  study  of  political  economy. 
'He  did  this  only  about  the  end  of  the  50's.  Thus  all 
his  writings,  which  have  appeared  before  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  part  of  his  "Critique  of  Political 
Economy'*  (1859)  differ  in  some  points'  from  those 
published  after  1859,  contain  expressions  and  even 
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entire  sentences,  whieh  from  the  point  of  view  of  hia 

later  writing,  appear  rather  ambiguous  and  even  un- 
true. 

Now,  it  goes  without  saying,  that  in  common  editions 
for  the  general  reading  public,  even  such  older  ideas, 
which  constitute,  so  to  say,  the  logical  stepping  stones 
to  the  final  stage  of  the  author's  mental  evolution,  may 
find  a  legitimate  place,  that  in  the  case  of  such  editions, 
the  author  as  well  as  the  public  have  an  undisputed 
right  to  demand  an  unchanged  reprint  of  such  older 
writings,  and  for  such  an  emergency  it  would  never 
have  entered  my  mind,  to  change  even  a  single  word 
of  the  original  text. 

But  it  is  quite  a  different  thing,  in  case  the  new 
edition  is  destined  primarily  and  ahnost  exclusively  for 
agitation  among  workingmen.  In  such  a  case  Marx 
would  have  undoubtedly  brought  into  accord  the  older 
exposition,  dating  back  to  the  year  1849,  with  his  later, 
more  mature  ideas.  And  I  am  sure  to  act  in  his  spirit 
by  making  for  the  present  edition  those  slight  changes 
and  additions,  which  are  required  to  attain  the  stated 
purpose  in  all  principal  points.  I  may  then  tell  the 
reader  beforehand :  This  is  the  pamphlet,  not  as  Marx 
wrote  it  in  the  year  1849,  but  such  a  one,  or  nearly  such 
a  one,  as  Marx  might  have  written  in  the  year  1891. 
Moreover,  the  original  text  can  he  found  in  quite  a 
number  of  old  copies,  and  this  will  do  for  the  time 
being,  until  I  have  occasion  to  embody  it  as  part  of  a 
complete  collection  of  Marx's  writings. 

The  changes  I  have  made  turn  all  about  one  point 
According  to  the  original  text,  the  workingman  sells 
HIS  LABOR  to  the  capitalist  for  a  certain  wage;  accord- 
ing to  the  new  text  what  he  sells  in  his  labor-powbr. 
It  is  concerning  this  change  that  I  owe  some  ex- 
planation :  First  of  all  to  the  workingmen,  so  that  they 
may  see  that,  what  we  are  concerned  with,  is  not  at  all 
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mere  nicety  of  verbiage,  but  om  of  the  most  important 
problems  of  political  economy, — and  then  also  to  the 

bourgeois  (middle-class  people),  so  that  they  may  con- 
vince themselves  how  much  superior  the  uneducated 
workingmen  are  to  the  conceited  **educated  class**  of 
society;  for  while  to  the  former  the  closest  and  most 
difScult  reasoning  can  be  easily  made  intelligible,  to 
the  latter  such  intricate  questions  remain  a  riddle  dur- 
ing all  their  life. 

Classical  political  economy  adopted  from  industrial 
practice  the  traditional  conception  of  the  manufacturer 
buying  and  paying  for  the  labor  of  his  workingmtm. 
This  conception  had  proved  quite  sufficient  for  busi- 
ness purposes,  those  of  bookkeeping  and  price-calcu- 
lation. But  transplanted  naively  into  political  economy, 
it  caused  there  all  kinds  of  strange  errors  and  vagaries. 

Political  economy  is  confronted  with  the  fact,  that 
the  prices  of  all  commodities,  among  them  also  the 
price  of  that  which  is  called  "labor**,  are  constantly 
changing,  rising  and  falling  by  reason  of  the  most 
various  circumstances,  which  frequently  have  no  con- 
nection whatever  with  the  production  of  the  commodity 
itself,  so  that,  as  a  rule,  prices  seem  to  be  determined 
by  mere  accident.  As  soon  then  as  political  economy 
assumed  a  scientific  character,  it  became  one  of  its  first 
tasks  to  seek  the  law  hiding  behind  accident,  which  was 
apparratly  ruling  the  prices  of  commodities,  but  truly 
was  ruled  in  its  turn  by  this  law.  Within  these 
oscillations,  i.  e.,  the  up-and-downward  movements  of 
prices,  the  new  seirace  began  to  seek  the  firm  c^itral 
point  around  which  these  oscillations  occur.  In  a  word, 
starting  from  the  prices  of  commodities,  economics  be- 
gan to  seek  for  their  regulating  law,  viz:  The  valub 
of  commodities,  by  which  the  price-oscillations  might 
be  explained,  to  which  they  might  ultimately  be  re- 
duced. 
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Classical  political  economy  found  then,  that  the 
value  of  a  commodity  is  determined  by  the  labor  which 
ia  embodied  in  it,  in  other  words,  which  is  required  for 
its  production.  It  rested  satisfied  with  this  explanation, 
which  even  we  may  accept  for  our  proximate  purposes. 
(To  ward  off  misunderstagadings,  however,  I  should  re- 
mind the  reader,  that  this  explanation  has  now  become 
altogether  insufficient.)    Marx  was  the  first  to  analyze 
in  a  thorough  manner  the  peculiar  property  of  labor  to 
ereate  new  value,  and  he  found  that  not  all  labor  which 
was  seemingly  or  actually  necessary  for  the  production 
of  a  commodity,  was  really  under  all  circumstances 
adding  an  amount  of  value,  corresponding  to  the  amount 
of  labor  expended.  If  we  then  follow  economists  such 
as  Ricardo,  in  saying  plainly  that  the  value  of  a  com- 
modity is  determined  by  the  labor  necessary  for  its 
production,  we  are  constantly  bearing  in  mind  the 
reservations  made  by  Marx.  So  much  then  herb  for 
purposes  of  explanation:   For  further  particulars  I 
refer  the  reader  either  to  IMarx's  "Critique  of  Political 
Economy"   (1859),  or  to  the  first  volume  of  his 
"Capital". 

But  no  sooner  did  the  economists  apply  the  new 
conception  of  value,  as  determined  by  labor,  to  the 
commodity  "labor"  itself,  than  they  began  to  fall  from 
one  contradiction  into  another.  How  is  the  value  of 
"labor"  determined?  Answer:  By  the  necessary  "labor" 
embodied  in  it  But  how  much  labor  is  there  in  the 
labor  of  a  workingman  during  a  period  of  one  day, 
week,  month  or  year?  Of  course,  one  day's,  one  week's, 
one  month's,  one  year's  labor.  For,  if  labor  is  the 
measure  of  all  values,  we  can  express  the  "value  of 
labor"  but  in  terms  of  labor.  Needless  to  say  that  we 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  the  value  of  one  hour*s 
labor,  if  we  know  only  that  it  equals  one  hour's  labor. 
We  have  not  come  a  hair's  breath  nearer  the  solution 
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of  the  problem,  we  are  merely  turning  hopelessly  in  a 

vicious  circle. 

Classical  political  economy  thus  had  to  attempt  an- 
other method  to  solve  the  problem.  It  asserted  the 
value  of  a  commodity  equals  its  cost  of  production. 
Now  then,  what  is  the  cost  of  production  of  labor?  In 
order  to  answer  this  question  economists  had  to  strain 
logic  quite  a  little.  Instead  of  seeking  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction of  LABOR  itself  (which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  can 
never  be  found it  investigates  what  is  the  cost  of 
production  of  the  laborer,  and  this  can  be  found,  sure 
enough.  This  cost  varies  according  to  time  and  cir- 
cumstances, hut  given  a  certain  condition  of  society,  a 
certain  locality,  a  certain  branch  of  production,  this 
cost  is  also  given,  at  least  within  pretty  narrow  limits. 
We  live  at  present  under  the  rule  of  capitalist  pro- 
duction, under  which  a  large  and  steadily  increasing 
class  of  the  population  can  live  only  by  working  for 
wages  for  the  owners  of  the  means  of  production — ^the 
tools,  the  machines,  the  raw  materials  and  the  means 
of  subsistence.  Given  such  a  mode  of  production  the 
cost  of  the  laborer  is  made  up  of  that  sum-total  of 
means  of  subsistence— or  their  price  is  terms  of.  money 
— ^which  is  normally  required,  to  make  and  keep  him 
fit  to  work,  and  replace  him,  in  case  of  old  age,  disease 
or  death  by  a  new  laborer,  in  a  word,  the  sum  required 
for  the  propagation  of  the  working  class  in  its  required 
strength.  Suppose  for  argument's  sake  the  average 
money — price  of  the  means  of  subsistence — to  be  two 
dollars  a  day. 

Our  workman  will  then  receive  from  his  capitalist- 
employer  a  daily  wage  of  two  dollars.  For  this  the 
capitalist  makes  him  work,  say  12  hours  a  day,  and  he 
calculates  in  about  the  following  manner: 

Suppose  the  workman,  say  an  engineer,  has  to  man- 
ufacture a  piece  of  machniery,  which  he  completes  in 
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one  day.  The  raw  material— iron  and  brass  in  the 
shape  required—costs  five  dollars.  The  consumption 
of  coal  by  the  steam  engine,  the  wear  and  tear  of  this 
engine,  and  of  the  lathe  and  other  instruments  used  by 
our  workman,  calculated  per  day  and  head— to  repre- 
sent another  dollar.  The  daily  wage  we  have  assumed 
to  be  two  dollars.  The  total  cost  then  of  the  piece  of 
machinery  would  be  eight  dollars.  The  capitalist  how- 
ever calculates  that  the  average  price  which  he  re- 
ceives from  his  customer  is  10  dollars,  i.  e.,  two  dollars 
above  the  cost  advanced. 

Whence  do  these  two  dollars  come,  which  the  capi- 
talist pockets?    According  to  what  classical  political  . 
economy  says,  commodities  are  sold  normally  at  their 
values  i.  e.,  at  prices  which  correspond  to  the  quantities 
of  necessary  l^r  embodied  in  them.    The  average 
price  of  the  piece  of  machinery— 10  dollars— would 
thus  equal  its  value,  or  the  amount  of  labor  embodied 
in  it.  But  out  of  these  10  dollars,  six  dollars  were  val- 
ues already  in  existence,  before  our  engineer  began  to 
work.  Five  dollars  were  contained  in  the  raw  material, 
one  dollar  either  in  the  coal,  which  was  burned  up  dur- 
ing the  work  oir  in  the  machinery  and  instruments 
which  were  used  during  the  process  and  by  that  much 
became  deteriorated  in  value  by  losing  an  aliquot  part 
of  their  efficiency.    There  remain  then  four  dollars, 
which  have  been  added  to  the  value  of  the  raw  material. 
These  four  dollars,  however,  according  to  the  very  as- 
sumption of  our  economists,  can  be  due  solely  to  the 
labOT  applied  by  the  workman  to  the  raw  material. 
His  12  hours'  labor  has  then  created  a  new  value  of 
four  dollars.  The  value  of  his  12  hours'  labor,  it  would 
seem,  equals  then  four  dollars.  The  problem,  "what  is 
the  value  of  labor",  would  thus  seem  to  be  solved. 

"Stop  there!"  interjects  our  engineer.   "Pour  dol- 
lars. Why,  I  have  received  but  two  I  My  employer  as- 
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sures  me  with  all  his  heart,  that  the  value  of  my  12 
hours*  work  is  but  two  dollars,  and  finds  it  ridiculous 
for  me  to  demand  four.  -  Well,  how  do  you  account  for 
itf 

It  appears  then,  that  whereas  before,  while  trying 

to  define  the  value  of  labor,  we  have  landed  in  a  vicious 
circle,  we  have  now  become  hopelessly  involved  in  an 
insolvuble  contradiction.  We  have  been  seeking  the 
value  of  labor,  and  found  more  than  we  can  use.  For 
the  workman  the  value  of  12  hours'  labor  is  two  dol- 
lars, for  the  capitalist — four  dollars,  out  of  which  he 
pays  the  workman  two  in  the  form  of  wages  and  puts 
two  into  his  own  pocket.  Labor  then,  it  appears,  has 
not  one,  but  two  values  and  quite  different  ones,  too,  in 
the.  bargain. 

The  contradiction  becomes  even  more  perplexing,  in 
case  we  reduce  the  values,  as  expressed  in  terms  of 
money,  to  hours  of  labor.  During  the  12  hours  of  labor 
a  new  value  of  four  dollars  has  been  created:  during 
six  hours  then — one  of  two  dollars,  the  exact  amount 
the  workman  is  paid  for  12  hours'  labor.  In  other 
words  for  12  hours*  labor  the  workman  receives  as 
equivalent  the  product  of  six  hours.  The  result  then 
at  which  we  have  arrived  is  the  alternative  conclusion 
either  that  labor  has  two  values,  of  which  one  is  double 
the  other  or  that  12  equids  6.  In  either  ease  the  result 
is  utter  nonsense. 

Turn  and  twist  as  much  as  we  like  we  cannot  extri- 
cate ourselves  from  this  contradiction,  as  long  as  we 
use  the  terms  "buying  and  selling  labor"  and  "the  value 
of  labor".  And  this  was  exactly  the  fate  of  the  econo- 
mists. The  last  offshoot  of  classical  economics,  the 
Ricardian  school,  perished  mainly  for  the  reason  that 
it  was  unable  to  solve  this  contradiction.  Classical 
eoonomics  had  beemne  irretrievably  lost  in  a  **0al-d6- 
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sac".*    The  man  to  find  the  way  out  of  it  was  Karl 
Marx. 

What  economists  had  regarded  as  the  eost  of  pro- 
duction of  labor  was  not  the  cost  of  labor,  but  that  of 
the  living  laborer.  And  what  they  thought  the  laborer 
was  selling  to  the  capitalist  was  not  his  labor.  "As 
soon  as  his  labor  really  begins,  says  Marx,  it  ceases  to 
belong  to  him,  and  therefore  can  no  longer  be  sold  by 
him."  At  best,  he  is  able  to  sell  his  future  labor,  i.  e., 
he  can  assume  the  obligation  to  perform  a  definite 
labor  service  at  a  definite  time.   But  by  doing  this  he 
does  not  sell  labor  (which  is  only  to  be  performed) ,  he 
transfers  to  the  capitalist  for  a  definite  time  (in  case 
of  time-wages),  or  for  the  sake  of  a  definite  labor 
service  (in  case  of  piece-wages),  the  control  over  his 
labor-power  for  a  definite  payment;  he  leases,  or  rather 
sells  his  LABOR-POWER.  This  labor-power  is  coalescent 
with  and  inseparable  from  his  very  person  its  cost  of 
production  therefore  coincides  with  that  of  the  individ- 
ual; what  the  economists  called  the  cost  of  production 
of  ikhorMs  that  of  the  laborer  and  at  the  same  time  that 
of  his  labor-power.  It  is  thus  that  we  are  able  to  go 
back  of  the  cost  of  production  of  labor  to  the  value  of 
labor-power  and  to  determine  the  amount  of  socially 
necessary  labor  requisite  for  the  production  of  labor- 
power  of  definite  quality,  as  Marx  has  done  it  in  the 
chapter  on  "The  Buying  and  Selling  of  Labor-Power" 
(Cf.  Capital,  Vol.  I,  page  185,  Chap.  VI,  English  Trans- 
lation.) 

What  happens  then,  when  the  laborer  has  sold  his 
labor-power  to  the  capitalist  i.  e.,  has  transferred  to 
him  the  control  over  it  for  a  daily  or  piece-wage, 
agreed  upon  in  advance?  The  capitalist  takes  the 
laborer  into  his  shop  or  factory  where  there  are  already 
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9,11  things  requisite  for  production,  as  raw  material, 

accessory  materials  (coal,  dye-stuffs,  etc.),  tools,  ma- 
chines. Here  the  laborer  begins  his  toil.  Suppose  his 
daily  wage  to  be,  as  before,  two  dollars,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  paid  to  him  in  form  of  a  daily  or 
piece-wage.  We  again  suppose  that  the  laborer  by 
his  labor  during  a  period  of  12  hours  has  added  to  the 
raw  material  consumed  an  additional  value  of  four  dol- 
lars, which  additional  value  is  realized  by  the  capitalist 
when  he  sells  the  completed  product.  Out  of  these  four 
dollars  he  pays  the  laborer  two  dollars,  but  the  other 
two  he  keeps  for  himself.  Now  if  the  laborer  pro- 
duces during  12  hours  a  value  of  four  dollars,  it  fol- 
lows that  he  produces  a  value  of  two  dollars  during  six 
houps.  Consequently  he  has  returned  to  the  capitalist 
the  equivalent  of  his  wage  of  two  dollars,  after  having 
worker  for  him  but  six  hours.  After  six  hours  of  labor 
they  have  squared  accounts,  neither  owes  the  other  a 
single  cent. 

"Beg  your  pardon",  interjects  the  capitalist  now.  I 
have  hired  the  laborer  for  an  entire  day,  for  12  hours. 
Six  hours  are  but  half  a  day.  Continue  your  labor 
until  the  other  six  hours  are  6ver,  only  then  we  shall 
be  square!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  laborer  has  to  live 
up  to  the  "voluntarily"  entered  agreement,  by  which 
he  had  bound  himself  to  work  full  12  hours  in  exehai^e 
for  a  labor-product,  which  costs  but  six  hours  of  labor. 

The  same  holds  good  in  the  case  of  piece-wages. 
Suppose  our  laborer  produces  12  pieces  of  a  certain 
commodity  during  12  hours.  The  cost  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, the  wear  and  tear  of  the  machinery  amounts  to 
say  $1,33  1/3,  the  piece  sells  at  $1,66  2/3.  In  such 
a  case,  the  capitalist,  given  the  same  terms  as  above, 
will  pay  the  laborer  a  little  over  16  2/3  cents  a  piece 
for  12  pieces — ^two  dollars,  for  which  the  laborer  has 
toiled  12  hours.    The  capitalist  receives  for  the  12 
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pieces  20  dollars:  out  of  these— 16  dollars  go  for  raw 

materials  and  wear  and  tear,  out  of  the  balance  of  four 
dollars— two  go  for  wages  and  two  are  pocketed  by  the 
capitalist.  The  result  thwi,  is  the  same  as  above.  In 
this  case  as  well  as  in  the  first,  the  laborer  works  six 
hours  for  himself  i.  e.,  in  return  for  his  wage  hour 
out  of  each  12  hours)  and  six  hours  for  the  capitalist. 

The  difficulty  which  brought  to  grief  even  the  best 
economists  as  long  as  they  started  their  reasoning  with 
the  value  of  "labor",  disappears  as  soon  as  we  start  in 
its  stead  with  the  value  of  labor-power. 

Labor-power  is  a  commodity  in  our  present  capi- 
talist society— to  be  sure  a  commodity  like  any  other, 
but  still  a  peculiar  commodity.  It  has  the  peculiar 
quality  of  being  a  power  that  generates  value,  or  of 
being  the  source  of  value,  and  what  is  more,  of  being 
with  proper  treatment  the  source  of  more  value  than 

is  embodied  m  iUelf. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  productive  efficiency  has  now- 
adays reached  such  a  stage  that  human  labor-power 
produces  during  one  day  not  only  a  greater  value  than 
that  which  it  possesses  and  costs;  but  also,  with  each 
scientific  discovery,  with  each  new  technical  invention, 
the  excess  of  its  daily  product  over  and  above  its  daily 
oost  increases :  in  other  words,  that  part  of  the  work- 
day during  which  the  laborer  is  working  merely  to 
reproduce  the  equivalent  of  his  daily  wage  is  consUnUy 
decreasing,  while  that  part  is  increasing  during  which 
the  laborer  has  to  make  a  free  gift  of  his  labor  to 
the  capitalist,  for  which  he  is  not  paid  at  all. 

And  this  is  the  economic  constitution  of  our  entire 
modern  society:  it  is  the  working  class  alone,  which 
produces  all  values.  For  value  is  merely  another  ex- 
pression for  labor,  that  expression  by  which  in  our 
present  capitalist  society  is  designated  the  quantity  of 
socially  necessary  labor  embodied  in  a  definite  com- 
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modit7.  But  the  value  produced  by  the  laborers  do 
not  constitute  their  property.  They  are  the  property 

of  the  owners  of  the  raw  material,  the  machines  and 
the  articles  advanced  to  the  laborers,  the  possession  of 
which  enables  these  owners  to  purchase  the  labor- 
power  of  the  working  class.  Out  of  the  entire  mass  of 
produce  created  by  the  working  class  it  receives  bade 
but  a  small  share. 

And  as  we  saw  just  now,  the  other  share,  whu^  the 
capitalist  class  retains  for  itself,  or  at  worst  has  to 
divide  with  the  landlord  class,  is  becoming  greater  and 
greater  with  each  new  invention  and  discovery,  while 
the  share  falling  to  the  working  class  (calculated  per 
head)  either  rises  but  slowly  and  insignificantly,  or 
does  not  rise  at  all,  and  at  times  may  even  fall. 

But  this  continuously  acceleratod  rush  of  inv«i- 
tions  and  discoveries,  this  unprecedented  daily  growth 
of  the  productivity  of  human  labor,  will  in  the  long 
run  cause  a  conflict,  by  which  our  present  capitalist 
economy  must  perish.  On  the  one  side  unfathomable 
wealth  and  a  superabundance  of  products  which  the 
purchasers  cannot  find  use  for;  on  the  other  side,  the 
great  mass  of  society,  proletarized,  turned  into  wage- 
workers,  and  thereby  made  unable  to  acquire  thai 
superabundance  of  products.  The  cleavage  of  society 
into  a  small,  extremely  rich  class,  and  a  great  non- 
possessing  class  of  wage-workers,  eauses  this  society 
to  suffocate  from  its  own  superabundance,  whereas  the 
great  majority  of  its  members  are  hardly  or  not  at  all 
protected  against  extreme  waoL 

Such  a  stato  becomes  every  day  more  absurd  and 
unnecessary  It  must  be  removed,  it  can  be  removed. 
A  new  order  of  society  is  possible  in  which,  the  present 
,  class  differehces  will  be  a  matter  of  the  past  and  where, 
perhaps  after  a  short,  not  quite  satisfactory,  but  mor- 
ally very  useful  transition-period  by  means  of  designed 
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utilization  and  further  improvement  of  the  then  ex- 
isting vast  productive  power  of  cdl  members  of  society, 
with  equal  obligation  to  work  will  be  given,  in  equal 
degree  and  in  constantly  growing  abundance,  the  means 
to  live  and  to  enjoy  life,  to  develop  and  exercise  all 
physical  and  intellectual  capacities.  And  the  work- 
ingmen  are  more  than  ever  determined  to  achieve  for 
themselves  such  an  order  of  society— to  this  will  bear 
testimony,  on  either  side  of  the  ocean  the  dawning  first 
of  May  and  the  Sunday  after,  the  3rd  of  May. 

FREDERICK  ENGELS. 

London,  April  30,  1891. 


WAGE -LABOR  AND  CAPITAL 

I 

What  Are  Wages,  and  Hoxo  They  Are  Determined? 

If  we  were  to  ask  the  laborers  "How  much  wages 
do  you  get?"  one  would  reply,  "I  get  a  couple  of  shill- 
mgs  a  day  from  my  employer";  another,  "I  get  half-a- 
crown"  and  so  on.  According  to  the  diflferent  trades  to 
which  they  belong  they  would  name  different  sums  of 
money  which  they  receive  from  their  particular  em- 
ployers, either  for  working  for  a  certain  length  of  time 
or  for  performing  a  certain  piece  of  work;  for  exam- 
ple, either  for  weaving  a  yard  of  cloth,  or  for  setting 
up  a  certain  amount  of  type.  But  in  spite  of  this 
difference  in  their  statements  there  is  one  'point  in 
which  they  would  all  agree;  their  wages  are  the  amount 
of  money  which  their  employer  pays  them,  either  for 
working  a  certain  length  of  time  or  for  a  c^tain 
amount  of  work  done. 

Thus  their  employer,  it  would  seem,  buys  their 
labor  for  money.  For  money  they  sell  their  labor  to 
him.  But  this  is  mere  appearance.  What  they  really 
sell  to  the  employer  for  money,  is  their  labor-power. 
This  labor-power  the  employer  buys  for  a  day,  week, 
month,  etc.  And  having  bought  it,  he  uses  it  by  mak- 
ing the  laborer  work  during  a  stipulated  period  of 
time.  With  the  same  sum  for  which  the  em- 
ployer has  bought  their  labor-power,  as  for  instance, 
with  a  couple  of  shillings,  he  might  have  bought  four 
pounds  of  sugar  or  a  proportionate  amount  of  any 
other  wares.  The  two  shillings  with  which  he  buys 
the  four  pounds  of  sugar,  are  the  price  of  four  pounds 
of  sugar.  The  two  shillings  with  which  he  buys  the 
use  of  labor-power  for  twelve  hours,  are  the  price  of 
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twelve  hours'  labor.  Labor-power  is  therefore  as  much 
a  commodity  as  sugar,  neither  more  nor  less,  only 
they  measure  the  former  by  the  clock,  the  latter  W 

the  scale. 

The  laborers  exchange  their  own  commodity  for 
their  employers*  commodity,  labor-power  for  money; 
and  this  exchange  takes  place  according  to  a  fixed  pro- 
portion. So  much  money  for  so  long  a  use  of  labor- 
power.  For  twelve  hours*  weaving,  two  shillings.  And 
do  not  these  two  shillings  represent  all  other  commodi- 
ties which  I  may  buy  for  two  shillings?  Thus  the 
laborer  has,  in  fact,  exchanged  his  own  commodity, 
labor-power,  for  all  kinds  of  other  commodities,  and 
that  in  a  fixed  proportion.  His  employer,  in  giving  him 
two  shillings  has  given  him  so  much  meat,  so  much 
clothing,  so  much  fuel,  light,  and  so  on,  in  exchange 
for  his  day's  work.  The  two  shillings,  therefore,  ex- 
press the  proportion  in  which  his  labor -power  is  ex- 
changed for  other  commodities — the  exchange  value  of 
his  labor-power;  and  the  exchange  value  of  any  com- 
modity expressed  in  money  is  called  its  price.  Waifet  is 
therefore  only  another  name  for  the  price  of  labor- 
power,  for  the  price  of  this  peculiar  commodity  which 
can  have  no  local  habitation  at  all  except  in  human 
flesh  and  blood. 

Take  the  case  of  any  workman,  a  weaver  for  in- 
stance. The  employer  supplies  him  with  thread  and 
loom.  The  weaver  sets  to  work,  and  the  thread  is, 
turned  into  cloth.  The  employer  takes  possession  of 
the  cloth  and  sells  it,  say  for  twenty  shillings.  Does 
the  weaver  receive  as  wages  a  share  in  the  cloth — 
in  the  twenty  shillings — in  the  product  of  his  labor? 
By  no  means.  The  weaver  receives  his  wages  long 
before  the  product  is  sold.  The  employer  does  not, 
therefore,  pay  his  wages  with  the  money  he  will  get 
for  the  cloth,  but  with  money  previously  provided, 
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Loom  and  thread  are  not  the  weaver^s  product* 

since  they  are  supplied  by  the  employer,  and  no  more 
are  the  commodities  which  he  receives  in  exchange  for 
his  own  commodity,  or,  in  other  words,  for  his  work. 
It  is  possible  that  the  employer  finds  no  purehasor  for 
his  cloth.  It  may  be  that  by  its  sale  he  does  not  recover 
the  wages  he  has  paid.  It  may  be  that  in  comparison 
with  the  weaver's  wages  he  made  a  great  bargain  by 
its  sale.  But  all  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  weaver.  The  employer  purchases  the  weaver's 
labor  with  a  part  of  his  available  property — of  his 
capital — in  exactly  the  same  way  as  he  has  with  an- 
other part  of  his  property  bought  the  raw  material — 
the  thread — and  the  instrument  of  labor — ^the  loom. 
As  soon  as  he  has  made  these  purchases — and  he  reck- 
ons among  them  the  purchase  of  the  labor  necessary  to 
the  production  of  the  cloth — he  proceeds  to  produce 
it  by  means  of  the  raw  material  and  the  instruments 
whi^h  belong  to  him.  Among  these  last  is,  of  course, 
reckoned  our  worthy  weaver,  who  has  as  little  share 
in  the  product,  or  in  the  price  of  the  product,  as  the 
loom  itself. 

Wages,  therefore  are  not  the  worker's  share  of  the 
commodities  which  he  has  produced.   Waiges  cere  the 

share  of  commodities  previously  produced,  with  which 
the  employer  purchases  a  certain  amount  of  productive 
labor-power. 

Labor  is,  therefore,  a  commodity  which  its  owner 
the  wage-worker,  sells  to  the  capitalist.  Why  does  he 
sell  it?  In  order  to  live. 

But  the  expenditure  of  the  labor-power,  li^r,  is 
the  peculiar  expression  of  the  energy  of  the  laborer's 
life.  And  this  energy  he  sells  to  another  party  in 
order  to  secure  for  himself  the  means  of  living.  For 
him,  therefore,  his  energy  is  nothing  but  the  means 
of  ensuring  hi§  own  existence.  He  works  to  live.  He 
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does  not  count  the  work  itself  as  a  part  of  his  life, 
rather  it  is  a  sacrifice  of  his  life.   It  is  a  commodity 
which  he  has  made  ovor  to  another  party.  Neither  is 
its  product  the  aim  of  his  activity.  What  he  produces 
for  himself  is  not  the  silk  he  weaves,  nor  the  palace 
that  he  huilds,  nor  the  gold  that  he  digs  from  out 
the  mine.  What  he  produces  for  himself  is  his  wages; 
and  silk,  gold,  and  palace  are  transformed  for  him  into 
a  certain  quantity  of  means  of  existence — a  cotton 
shirt,  some  copper  coins,  and  a  lodging  in  a  cellar. 
And  what  of  the  laborer,  who  for  twelve  hours  weaves, 
spins,  bores,  turns,  builds,  shovels,  breaks  stones,  car- 
ries loads  and  so  on?   Does  his  twelve  hours'  weav- 
ing, spinning,  boring,  turning,  building,  shoveling,  and 
stone-breaking  represent  the  active  expression  of  his 
life?    On  the  contrary.    Life  begins  for  him  exactly 
where  this  activity  of  his  ceases — at  his  meals,  on  the 
public-house  bench,  in  his  bed.    His  twelve  hours' 
work  has  no  meaning  for  him  as  weaving,  spinning, 
boring,  etc.,  but  only  as  earnings  whereby  he  may 
obtain  his  meals,  his  seat  in  the  public-house,  his  bed. 
If  the  silkworm's  object  in  spinning  were  to  prolong 
its  existence  as  a  caterpillar,  it  would  be  a  perfect 
^cample  of  a  wage-worker. 

Labor-power  was  not  always  a  commodity.  Labor 
.  was  not  always  wage-labor,  that  is,  free  labor.  The 
slave  does  not  sell  his  labor  to  the  slave-owner.  The 
slave,  along  with  his  labor,  is  sold  once  for  all  to  his 
owner.  He  is  a  commodity  which  can  pass  from  the 
.  hand  of  one  owner  to  that  of  another.  He  himself  is  a 
commodity,  but  his  labor  is  not  his  commodity.  The 
serf  sells  only  a  portion  of  his  labor.  He  does  not  re- 
ceive his  wages  from  the  owner  of  the  soil;  rather  the 
owner  of  the  soil  receives  a  tribute  from  him.  The 
serf  belongs  to  the  soil,  and  to  the  lord  of  the  soil  he 
brings  its  fruits.  The  free  laborer  on  the  ottier  hand, 
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sells  himself,  and  that  by  fractions.  From  day  to  day 
he  sells  by  auction,  eight,  ten,  twelve,  fifteen  hours  of 
his  life  to  the  highest  bidder — ^to  the  owner  of  the  raw 
material,  the  instruments  of  work  and  the  means  of 
life,  that  is,  to  the  employer.  The  laborer  himself  be- 
longs neither  to  an  owner  nor  to  the  soil,  but  eighty  ten, 
twelve,  fifteen  hours  of  his  daily  life  belong  to  the  man 
who  buys  them.  The  laborer  leaves  the  employer  to 
whom  he  has  hired  himself  whenever  he  pleases;  and 
the  employer  discharges  him  whenever  he  thinks  fit; 
either  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  make  a  profit  out  of  him 
or  fails  to  get  as  high  a  profit  as  he  requires.  But  the 
laborer,  whose  only  source  of  earning  is  the  sale  of 
his  labor-power,  cannot  leave  the  whole  class  of  its 
purchasers,  that  is,  the  capitalist  class,  without  re- 
nouncing his  own  existence.  He  does  not  belong  to 
this  or  that  particular  employer,  but  he  does  belong 
to  the  capitalist  cloiss,  and  more  than  that,  it  is  his 
business  to  find  an  employer;  that  is,  among  this  capi- 
talist class  it  is  his  business  to  discover  his  own  par- 
ticular purchaser. 

Before  going  more  closely  into  the  relations  between 
capital  and  wage-labor,  it  will  be  well  to  give  a  brief 
survey  of  those  general  relations  which  are  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  the  amount  of  wages. 

As  we  have  seen,  wages  are  the  price  of  a  certain 
commodity,  labor-power.  Wages  are  thus  determined 
by  the  same  law  which  regulates  the  price  of  any  other 
commodity. 

Thereupon  the  question  arises,  how  is  the  pric^  of 
a  commodity  determined? 
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By  What  Means  Is  the  Price  of  a  CommodUy 

Determined^ 

By  means  of  competition  between  buyers  and  sellers 
and  the  relations  between  supply  and  demand— offer 
and  desire.  And  this  competition  by  which  the  price 
of  an  article  is  fixed  are  three-fold. 

The  same  commodity  is  offered  in  the  market  by 
various  sellers.  Whoever  offers  the  greatest  advantage 
to  purchasers  is  certain  to  drive  the  other  sellers  off 
the  field,  and  secure  for  himself  the  greatest  sale.  The 
sellers,  therefore,  fight  for  the  sale  and  the  market 
among  themselves.  Every  one  of  them  wants  to  sell, 
and  does  his  best  to  sell  much,  and  if  possible  to 
become  the  only  seller.  Therefore  each  outbids  the 
other  in  cheapness,  and  a  competitim  takes  place 
among  the  sellers  which  lowers  the  price  of  the  goods 
they  offer. 

Bnt  a  competition  also  goes  on  among  the  purchase 

ers,  which  on  their  side  raises  the  price  of  the  goods 
offered. 

Finally  competition  is  going  on  between  buyers 
and  sellers ;  the  one  set  want  to  buy  as  cheap  as  possi- 
ble, the  other  to  sell  as  dear  as  possible.  The  result 
of  this  competition  between  buyers  and  sellers  will 
depend  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  previous  aspects 
of  the  competition,  that  is,  upon  whether  the  competi- 
tion in  the  ranks  of  the  buyers  or  that  in  those  of  the 
sellers  is  the  keener.  Business  thus  leads  two  oppos- 
ing armips  into  the  field,  and  each  of  them  again  pre- 
sents the  aspect  of  a  battle  in  its  own  ranks  among 
its  own  soldiers.   That  army  whose  troops  are  least 
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mauled  by  one  another  carries  off  the  victory  over  the 

opposing  host. 

Let  us  suppose  that  there  are  a  hundred  bales  of 
cotton  in  the  market,  and  at  the  same  time  buyers  in 
want  of  a  thousand  bales.  In  this  case  the  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  competition  between 
the  buyers  will  therefore  be  intense,  each  of  them 
will  do  his  best  to  get  hold  of  all  the  hundred  bales 
of  cotton.  This  example  is  no  arbitrary  supposition. 
In  the  history  of  the  trade  we  have  experienced  periods 
of  failure  of  the  cotton  plant,  when  particular  com- 
panies of  capitalists  have  endeavored  to  purchase,  not 
only  a  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  but  the  whole  stock 
of  cotton  in  the  world.  Therefore,  in  the  case  sup- 
posed, each  buyer  will  try  to  beat  the  others  out  of 
the  field  by  offering  a  proportionately  higher  price 
for  the  cotton.  The  cotton  sellers  perceiving  the 
troops  of  the  hosti!3  host  in  violent  combat  with  one 
another,  and  being  perfectly  secure  as  to  the  sale  of 
all  their  hundred  bales,  will  take  very  good  care  not 
to  begin  squabbling  among  themselves  in  order  not  to 
depress  the  price  at  the  very  moment  when  their 
adversaries  are.  emulating  each  othw  in  the  prooesa 
of  screwing  it  higher  up.  Peace  is,  therefore,  suddenly 
proclaimed  in  the  army  of  the  sellers.  They  present  a 
united  front  to  the  purchaser,  and  fold  their  arms  in 
philosophic  content;  and  their  claims  would  be  abso- 
lutely boundless  if  it  were  not  that  the  offers  of  even 
the  most  pressing  and  eager  of  the  buyers  must  always 
have  some  definite  limit. 

Thus  if  the  supply  of  a  commodity  is  not  so  great 
as  the  demand  for  it,  the  competition  between  the 
buyers  is  keen,  but  there  is  none  or  hardly  any  among 
the  sellers.  Result:  A  iiM»e  less  in^Hirtant  rise  in 
the  prices  of  goods. 

As  a  rule  the  converse  case  is  of  much  more  fre- 
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quent  occurreDce,  producii^  an  oppcwiie  result.  Large 

excess  of  supply  over  demand,  desperate  competition 
among  the  sellers,  dearth  of  purchasers,  forced  sale  of 

goods  dirt  cheap. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  rise  and  fall  in 
prices?  What  is  the  meaning  of  higher  price  or  lower 
price?  A  grain  of  sand  is  high  when  examined  through 
a  microscope,  and  a  tower  is  low  when  compared  with 
a  mountain.  And  if  the  price  is  determined  by  the 
relation  between  supply  and  demand,  how  is  the  rela- 
tion between  supply  and  demand  itself  determined? 

Let  us  turn  to  the  first  worthy  citizen  we  meet. 
He  will  not  take  an  instant  to  consider,  but  like  a 
second  Alexander  the  Great  will  cut  the  metaphysi- 
cal knot  by  the  help  of  his  multiplication  tatole.  "If 
the  production  of  the  goods  which  T  sell,"  he  will  tell 
us,  "has  cost  me  £100,  and  I  get  £110  by  their  sale— 
within  the  year,  you  understand — ^that's  what  I  call  a 
sound,  honest,  reasonable  profit.  But  if  I  make  £120 
or  £130  by  the  sale,  that  is  a  higher  profit;  and  if  I 
wwe  to  get  a  good  £200,  that  would  be  an  exceptional, 
an  enormous  profit"  What  is  it  then  that  serves  our 
citizen  as  the  measure  of  his  profit?  The  cost  of  pro^ 
duction  of  his  goods.  If  he  receives  in  exchange  for 
thm  an  amount  of  other  goods  whose  production  has 
cost  less,  he  has  lost  by  his  bargain.  If  he  receives  an 
amount  whose  production  has  cost  more,  he  has  gained. 
And  he  reckons  the  rise  and  fall  of  his  profit  by  the 
number  of  degrees  at  which,  ii  stands  witti  reference 
to  his  zero — the  cost  of  production. 

We  have  now  seen  how  the  changing  relation  be- 
tween supply  and  demand  produces  the  rise  and  fall 
of  prices,  making  them  at  on©  time  high,  at  another 
low.  If  through  failure  in  the  supply,  or  exceptional 
increase  in  the  demand,  an  important  rise  in  the  price 
of  a  ecnnmodity  takes  place,  then  the  price  of  Another 
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commodity  must  have  fallen;  for,  of  course,  the  price 

of  a  commodity  only  expresses  in  money  the  proportion 
in  which  other  commodities  can  be  exchanged  with  it. 
For  instance,  if  the  price  of  a  yard  of  silk  rises  from 
five  to  six  shillings,  the  price  of  silver  has  fallen  in 
comparison  with  silk;  and  in  the  same  way  the  price 
of  ail  other  commodities  which  remain  at  their  old 
prices  has  fallen  if  compared  with  silk.  We  have  to 
give  a  larger  quantity  of  them  in  exchange  in  order  to 
obtain  the  same  quantity  of  silk.  And  what  is  the 
result  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  a  commodity?  A  mass 
of  capital  is  thrown  into  that  flourishing  branch  of 
business,  and  this  immigration  of  capital  into  the  prov- 
ince of  the  privileged  business  will  last  until  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  profits  is  attained,  or  rather,  until  the 
price  of  the  products  sinks  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, through  overproduction. 

Conversely,  if  the  price  of  a  commodity  falls  below 
the  cost  of  its  production,  capital  will  be  withdrawn 
from  the  production  of  this  commodity.  Except  in  the 
case  of  a  branch  of  industry  which  has  become  obso- 
lete, and  is  therefore  doomed  to  disappear,  .the  result 
of  this  flight  of  capital  will  be  that  the  production  of 
this  commodity,  and  therefore  its  supply,  will  continu- 
ally dwindle  until  it  corresponds  to  the  demand;  and 
thus  ite  price  rises  again  to  the  level  of  the  cost  of  its 
production,  or  rather,  until  the  supply  has  fallen  below 
the  demand;  that  is,  until  its  price  has  again  risen 
al)Ove  its  cost  of  production;  for  the  current  price  of 
any  commodity  is  always  either  above  or  below  its  cost 
of  production. 

We  see,  then,  how  it  is  that  capital  is  always  immi- 
grating and  emigrating  from  the  province  of  one  in- 
dustry into  that  of  another.    High  prices  bring  about 
an  excessive  immigration,  and  low  prices  an  excessive . 
emigration. 
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We  might  show  from  another  point  of  view  how 
not  only  the  supply,  but  also  the  demand,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  cost  of  production,  but  this  would  lead 
us  too  far  from  our  present  subject 

We  have  just  seen  how  the  fluctuations  of  supply 
and  demand  always  reduce  the  price  of  a  commodity 
to  its  oost  of  production.  It  is  true  that  the  precise 
price  of  a  commodity  is  always  either  above  or  below 
its  cost  of  production,  but  the  rise  and  fall  reciprocally 
balance  each  other,  so  within  a  certain  period,  if  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  the  business  are  reckoned  up  together, 
commodities  are  exchanged  with  one  another  in  accord- 
ance with  their  cost  of  production  and  thus  their  cost 
Of  production  determines  their  price. 

The  determination  of  price  by  cost  of  production 
is  not  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  of  the  eocmomists. 
The  economists  declare  that  the  average  price  of  com- 
modities is  equal  to  the  cost  of  production;  this,  ac- 
cording to  them,  is  a  toto.  The  ananshieal  movements 
in  which  the  rise  is  compensated  by  the  fall,  and  the 
fall  by  the  rise,  they  ascribe  to  chance.  With  just  as 
good  a  right,  we  might  consider,  like  some  other  econo- 
mists, the  fluctuations  to  be  the  law,  and  ascribe  the 
fixing  of  price  by  cost  of  production  to  chance.  But  if 
we  look  closely,  we  see  that  it  is  precisely  these  fluctu- 
ations, although  they  bring  the  most  terrible  desolation 
in  their  train,  and  shake  the  fabric  of  bourgeois  society 
like  earthquakes,  it  is  precisely  these  fluctuations 
which  in  their  course  determine  price  by  cost  of  pro- 
duction. In  the  totality  of  this  disorderly  movement 
is  to  be  found  its  order.  Throughout  these  alternating 
movements  in  the  course  of  this  industrial  anarchy, 
competition  cancels,  as  it  were,  one  excess  by  means 
of  another. 

We  therefore  see  that  the  price  of  a  commodity  is 
.  determined  by  its  cost  of  production  but  in  such  a  way 
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that  the  periods  ia  which  the  price  of  the  conmiodi^ 
rises  above  the  cost  of  production  are  compensated  by 

the  periods  in  which  it  sinks  below  this  cost,  and  vice 
versa.  Of  course  this  does  not  hold  good  for  one  single 
particular  product  of  an  industry,  but  only  for  that 
enthre  branch  of  industry.  So  also  it  does  not  hold 
good  for  a  particular  manufacturer,  but  only  for  the 
entire  industrial  class. 

The  determination  of  price  by  cost  of  production 
is  the  same  thing  as  its  determination  by  the  duration 
of  the  labor  which  is  required  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  commodity;  for  cost  of  production  may  be  divided 
into  (1)  raw  matorial  and  implements,  that  is,  products 
of  industry  whose  manufacture  has  cost  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days'  work,  and  which  therefore  represent  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work-time»  and  (2)  actual  labor,  which 
is  measured  by  its  duration. 
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By  What  Means  Are  Wages  Determined? 

Now,  the  same  general  laws,  which  universally  reg- 
ulate the  price  of  commodities,  regulate,  of  course, 
wages,  the  price  of  labor. 

Wages  will  rise  and  fall  in  accordance  with  the 
proportion  between  demand  and  supply,  that  is,  in 
accordance  with  the  conditions  of  the  competition  be- 
tween capitalists  as  buyers  and  lahorers  as  sellers  of 
labor.  The  fluctuations  of  wages  correspond  in  general 
with  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  commodities. 
Within  these  fluetuatiom  the  price  of  labor  is  regulated 
by  its  cost  of  production,  that  is,  by  the  duration  of 
labor  which  is  required  in  order  to  produce  this  com- 
modity, labor-power. 

Now  what  is  the  cost  of  production  of  labor-power? 
It  is  the  cost  required  for  the  production  of  a  la- 
borer and  for  his  maintenance  as  a  laborer. 

The  shorter  the  time  requisite  for  instruction  in 
any  labor,  the  less  is  the  laborer's  cost  of  production, 
and  the  lower  are  his  wages,  the  price  of  his  work.  In 
those  branches  of  industry  which  scarcely  require  any 
period  of  apprenticeship,  and  where  the  mere  bodily 
existence  of  the  laborer  is  sufficient,  the  requisite  cost 
of  his  production  and  maintenance  are  almost  limited 
to  the  cost  of  the  commodities  which  are  requisite  to 
keep  him  alive  and  fit  for  work.  The  price  of  his  labor 
is  therefore  determined  by  the  price  of  the  bare  neces- 
saries of  his  existence. 

Here,  however,  another  consideration  comes  in.  The 
manufacturer,  who  reckons  up  his  expenses  of  pro- 
duction and  determines  accordingly  the  price  of  the 
product,  takes  into  account  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
machinery.  If  a  machine  costs  him  two  hundred  pounds 
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and  wears  itself  out  in  ten  years,  he  adds  twenty  pounds 

a  year  to  the  price  of  his  goods,  in  order  to  replace  the 
worn-out  machine  by  a  new  one  when  the  ten  years  are 
up.  In  the  same  way  we  must  reckon  in  the  cost  of 
production  of  simple  labor  the  cost  of  its  propagation; 
so.  that  the  race  of  laborers  may  be  put  in  a  position  to 
multiply  and  to  replace  the  worn-out  workers  by  new 
ones.  Thus  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  laborer  must  be 
taken  into  account  just  as  much  as  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  machine. 

The  cost  of  production  of  simple  labor  amounts  then 
to  the  cost  of  the  laboret^s  subsistence  and  propagation, 
and  the  price  of  this  cost  determines  his  wages.^  When 
we  speak  of  wages  we  mean  the  minimum  of  wages. 
This  minimum  of  wages  holds  good,  just  as  does  the 
determination  by  the  cost  of  production  of  the  price  of 
commodities  in  general,  not  for  the  particular  indi- 
vidual, but  for  the  species.  Individual  laborers,  indeed 
millions  of  them,  do  not  receive  enough  to  enable  them 
to  subsist  and  propagate,  but  the  wages  of  the  working 
class  with  all  their  fluctuations  are  nicely  adjusted  to 
this  minimum. 

Now  that  we  are  grounded  on  these  general  laws 
which  govern  wages  just  as  much  as  the  price  of  any 
other  commodity,  we  can  examine  our  subject  more 
exactly. 


IV 


The  Nature  of  Capital. 

Capital  consists  of  raw  material,  implements  of 
labor,  and  all  kinds  of  means  of  subsistence,  which  are 
used  for  the  production  of  new  implements  and  new 
means  of  subsistence.  All  these  factors  of  capital  are 
created  by  labor,  are  products  of  labor,  are  ttored^up 
labor.  Stored-up  labor  which  serves  as  the  means  of 
new  production  is  capital.  So  say  the  economists.  What 
is  a  negro  slave?  A  human  creature  of  the  black  raca. 
The  one  definition  is  just  as  valuable  as  the  other. 

A  negro  is  a  negro.  In  certain  conditions  he  is 
tran^ormed  into  a  slaves  A  spinning-jenny  is  a  ma- 
chine for  spinning  cotton.  Only  under  certain  oireom* 
stances  does  it  become  capital.  Outside  these  circum- 
stances it  is  no  more  capital  than  gold  is  intrinsically 
money,  or  sugar  is  the  price  of  sugar.  In  the  work  of 
production  men  do  not  stand  in  relation  to  nature  alone, 
but  also  to  each  other.  They  only  produce  when  they 
work  together  in  a  certain  way  and  mutually  enter 
upon  certain  relations  and  conditions,  and  it  is  only 
within  these  relations  and  conditions  that  their  relation 
to  nature  is  defined  and  production  becomes  possible. 

These  social  relations  upon  which  the  producers 
mutually  enter,  the  terms  upon  which  they  exchange 
their  energies  and  take  their  share  in  the  collective  act 
of  production,  will  of  course  dififer  according  to  the 
character  of  the  mem  of  production.  With  the  in- 
vention of  firearms  as  implements  of  warfare  the  whole 
organization  of  the  army  was  of  necessity  altered;  and 
with  the  alteration  in  the  relations  through  which  in- 
dividuals toem  an  army,  and  are  enabled  to  work  to- 
gether as  an  army,  there  was  a  simultaneous  alteration 
in  the  relations  of  armies  to  one  another. 


Thut  with  an  aUeraUon  and  development  of  the 
jnateriei  means  of  produetiont  {.e.,  the  powers  of  pro^ 

duction,  there  will  also  take  place  a  transformation  of 
the  social  relations  within  which  individu4Us  produce, 
that  is  of  the  social  relations  of  production.  The  iv- 
lations  of  production  collectively  form  those  social  re- 
lations which  we  call  a  society,  and  a  society  with 
definite  degrees  of  historical  development,  a  society 
with  an  appropriate  and  distinctive  character.  Ancient 
society,  feudal  society,  bourgeois  society,  are  instances 
of  these  sums-total  of  the  relations  of  production,  each 
of  which  also  marks  out  an  important  step  in  the  his- 
torical development  of  mankind. 

Capital  also  is  a  social  relation  of  production.  It  is 
a  bourgeois  relation  of  production,  a  condition  of  the 
production  of  a  bourgeois  society.  Are  not  the  means 
of  subsistence,  the  implements  of  labor  and  the  raw 
material,  of  which  capital  consists,  the  results  of 
definite  social  relations;  were  they  not  produced  and 
stored  up  under  certain  social  conditions?  Will  they 
not  be  used  for  further  production  under  certain  social 
conditions  within  definite  social  relations?  And  is  it 
not  just  this  definite  social  character  that  transforms 
into  ca^tal  that  product  which  serves  for  further  pro- 
duction? 

Capital  does  not  consist  of  means  of  subsistence,  im- 
plements of  labor,  and  raw  material  alone,  nor  only  of 
material  products;  it  consists  just  as  much  of  exchange- 
values.  All  the  products  of  which  it  consists  are  com- 
modities. Thus,  capital  is  not  m^rel/u  the  sum  of 
wMterUd  products;  it  is  a  sum  of  commodities,  of  ex- 
change values,  of  social  quantities. 

Capital  remains  unchanged  if  we  substitute  cotton 
for  wool,  rice  for  corn,  and  steamers  for  railways;  pro- 
vided only  that  the  cotton,  the  rice,  the  steamers — the 
bodily  form  of  capital — have  the  same  exchange  value, 
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the  same  price,  as  the  wool,  the  corn,  the  railways,  in 
which  it  formerly  embodied  itself.  The  bodily  form  of 
capital  may  change  continually,  while  the  capital  itself 

undergoes  not  the  slightest  alteration. 

But  though  all  capital  is  a  sum  of  eommodUies,  that 
is,  of  exchange-values,  not  every  sum  of  commodities, 
of  exchange-values,  is  capital. 

Every  sum  of  exchange-values  is  an  exchange  value 
and  inversely,  each  exchange  value  is  a  sum  of  ex- 
change-value. For  instance,  a  house  worth  a  thousand 
pounds  is  an  exchange-value  of  a  thousand  pounds.  A 
penny-worth  of  paper  is  the  sum  of  the  exchange- 
values  of  a  hundred  hundredths  of  a  penny.  Products 
which  may  be  mutually  exchanged  are  commodities. 
The  definite  proportion  in  which  they  are  exchangeable 
form  their  exchange-value,  or  expressed  in  money, 
their  price.  The  amount  of  these  products  can  do 
nothing  to  alter  their  definition  as  being  commodities, 
or  as  representing  an  exchange-value,  or  as  having  a 
certain  price.  Whether  a  tree  he  large  or  small,  it 
remains  a  tree.  WheUier  we  exchange  iron  for  other 
wares  in  ounces  or  in  hundredweights  that  makes  no 
difference  in  its  character  as  a  commodity  possessing 
exchange-value.  According  to  its  amount  it  is  a  com- 
modity of  more  or  l^ss  value,  with  a  higher  or  lower 
price. 

Rom,  then,  can  a  sum  of  commodities,  of  exchange- 
values,  become  capital? 

By  maintaining  and  multiplying  itself  as  an  inde- 
pendent social  power,  that  is,  as  the  power  of  a  portion 
of  society,  by  means  of  its  exchange  for  direct,  living 
labor-power.  Capital  necessarily  presupposes  the 
existence  of  a  class  which  possesses  nothing  but  the 
ability  to  work. 

It  is  the  lordship  of  past,  stored- up,  realized  labor 
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over  actual,  living  labor  that  transforms  the  stored-up 
labor  into  capital. 

Capital  does  not  consist  in  the  fact  that  stored-up 
labor  is  used  by  living  labor  as  a  means  to  further  pro- 
duction. It  consists  in  the  fact  that  living  labor  serves 
as  the  means  whereby  stored-up  labor  may  maintain 

and  multiply  its  own  exchange-value. 


Wage-Labor  and  Capital* 

What  is  it  that  takes  place  in  the  exchange  between 
capital  and  wage-labor? 

The  laborer  receives  in  exchange  for  his  labor- 
power  the  means  of  subsistence;  but  the  capitalist  re- 
ceives in  exchange  for  the  means  of  subsistence — labor, 
the  productive  energy  of  the  laborer,  the  creative  force 
whereby  the  laborer  not  only  replaces  what  he  con- 
sumes, but  also  gives  to  the  stored-up  labor  a  greater 
value  than  it  had  before.  The  laborer  receives  from 
the  capitalist  a  share  of  the  previously  provided  means 
of  subsistence.  To  what  use  does  he  put  these  means 
of  subsistence?  He  uses  them  for  immediate  con- 
sumptioa  But  as  soon  as  I  consume  my  means  of  sub- 
sistence, they  disappear  and  are  irrecoverably  lost  to 
me:  it  therefore  becomes  necessary  that  I  should  em- 
ploy the  time  during  which  these  means  keep  me  alive 
in  order  to  produce  new  means  of  subsistence,  so  that 
during  their  consumption  I  may  provide  for  my  labor 
new  value  in  the  place  of  that  which  thus  disappears. 
But  it  is  just  this  noble  reproductive  power  which  the 
laborer  has  to  bargain  away  to  capital  in  exchange  for 
the  means  of  subsistence  which  he  receives.  To  him, 
therefore,  it  is  entirely  lost. 

Let  us  take  an  example.  A  farmer  gives  his  day- 
laborer  two  shillings  a  day.  For  this  two  shillings  the 
latter  works  throughout  the  day  on  the  farmer's  field, 
and  so  secures  him  a  return  of  four  shillings.  The 
farmer  does  not  merely  receive  back  the  value  which 
he  had  advanced  to  the  day-laborer;  he  doubles  it.  He 
has  q>ent  or  consumed  the  two  shillings  which  he  gave 
to  the  day-laborer  in  a  fruitful  md  fnrodnetive  fashion, 
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He  has  bought  for  two  shillings  just  that  labor  and 
force  of  the  day-laborer  which  produces  fruits  of  the 
earth  of  twice  the  value,  and  turns  two  shillings  into 
four.  The  day-laborer,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  in 
place  of  his  productive  force,  whose  effects  he  has  just 
bargained  away  to  the  farmer,  two  shillings,  and  these 
he  exchanges  for  means  of  subsistence,  which  means 
of  subsistence  he  proceeds  with  more  or  less  speed  to 
consume.  The  two  shillings  h^ve  thus  been  consumed 
in  double  fashion,  productively  for  capital,  since  they 
have  been  exchanged  for  the  labor  force  which  pro- 
duced the  four  shillings;  unproductively  for  the 
laborer,  since  they  have  been  exchanged  for  means  of 
subsistence  which  have  disappeared  forever,  and  whose 
value  he  can  only  recover  by  repeating  the  same  bar- 
gain wtih  the  farmer.  Thus,  capital  pre-suppotes  wage^ 
labor  and  wage-labor  presuppotei  capital,  one  is  a 
necessary  condition  to  the  existence  of  the  other,  they 
mutually  call  each  other  into  existence. 

Does  an  operator  in  a  cotton  factory  produce  merely 
cotton  goods?  No,  he  produces  capital.  -He  produces 
values  which  give  fresh  command  over  his  labor,  and 
which,  hy  means  of  such  command,  create  fresh  values. 

Capital  can  only  increase  when  it  is  endianged  for 
labor — when  it  calls  wage-labor  into  existence.  Wage- 
labor  can  only  be  exchanged  for  capital  by  augmenting 
capital  and  strengtbenmg  the  power  whose  slave  it  is. 
An  increase  of  capital  is  therefore  an  inanass  of  tk£ 
proletariat,  that  is,  of  the  laboring  class. 

The  interests  of  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer  are 
therefore  identical,  assert  the  bourgeoisie  and  their 
economists.  And,  in  fact,  so  they  are!  The  laborer 
perishes  if  capital  does  not  employ  him.  Capital 
perishes  if  it  does  not  exploit  labor,  and  in  order  to 
exploit  it,  it  must  buy  it  The  fastw  the  capital  de- 
yo^^d  to  production — the  productive  capital — ^increases. 
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and  the  more  successfully  the  industry  is  carried  on, 
the  richer  do  the  bourgeoisie  become,  the  better  does 
business  go,  the  more  laborers  does  the  capitalist  re^ 
quire,  and  the  dearer  does  the  laborer  sell  himself. 

Thus  the  indispensable  condition  of  the  laborer's 
securing  a  tolerable  position  is  the  speediest  possible 
growth  of  productive  capital. 

But  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  increase  of  pro- 
ductive capital?  The  increase  of  the  power  of  stored- 
up  labor  over  living  labor.  The  increase  of  the  dominion 
of  the  bourgeoisie  over  the  laboring  class.  As  fast  as 
wage-labor  creates  its  own  antagonist  and  its  own 
naaster  in  the  dominating  power  of  capital,  the  means 
of  employment,  that  is,  of  subsistence,  flow  back  to  it 
from  its  antagonist;  but  only  on  condition  that  it  con- 
vert itself  anew  into  a  portion  of  capital,  and  thus  be- 
comes the  lever  wh^eby  the  increase  of  capital  may  be 
again  hugely  accelerated. 

Thus  the  statement  that  the  interests  of  capital  and 
labor  are  identical  comes  to  mean  merely  this:  capital 
and  wage-labor  are  the  two  sides  of  one  cmd  the  same 
relation.  The  one  conditions  the  other,  just  in  the  same 
way  that  the  usurer  and  the  borrower  condition  each 
other  mutually. 

So  long  as  the  wage-li^rer  remains  a  wage-labmr, 
his  lot  in  life  is  dependent  upon  capital.  That  is  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  famous  community  of  interests 
between  capital  and  labor. 

The  increase  of  capital  is  attended  by  an  increase 
in  the  amount  of  wage-labor  and  in  the  number  of 
wage -laborers,  or,  in  other  words,  the  dominion  of 
capital  is  spread  over  a  larger  number  of  individuals. 
And,  to  assume  even  the  most  favorable  case,  with  the 
increase  of  productive  capital  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  demand  for  labor.   And  thus  wages,  the  price  of 

lai>or,  will  Tim, 
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A  house  may  be  large  or  small,  but  as  long  as  the 
surrounding  houses  are  equally  small,  it  satisfies  all 
social  requirements  of  a  dwelling  place.  But  let  a 
palace  arise  by  the  side  of  this  small  house,  and  it 
shrinks  from  a  house  into  a  hut*  The  smallness  of  the 
house  now  indicates  that  its  occupant  is  permitted  to 
have  either  very  few  claims  or  none  at  all,  and  how- 
ever high  it  may  shoot  up  with  the  progress  of  civili- 
zt^tion,  if  the  neighboring  palace  shoots  up  also  in  the 
same  or  in  greater  proportion,  the  occupant  of  the 
comparatively  small  house  will  always  find  himself 
more  uncomfortable,  more  discontented,  confined  within 
his  four  walls. 

A  notable  advance  in  the  amount  paid  as  wages  pre- 
supposes ^  rapid  increase  of  productive  capital.  The 
rapid  increase  of  productive  capital  calls  forth  just  as 
rapid  an  increase  in  wealth,  luxury,  social  wants,  and 
social  comforts.  Therefore,  although  the  comforts  of 
the  laborer  have  risen,  the  social  satisfaction  which 
they  give  has  fallen  in  comparison  with  these  aug- 
mented comforts  of  the  capitalist,  which  are  unattain- 
able for  the  laborer,  and  in  comparison  with  the  scale 
of  general  developtoent  society  has  reached.  Our  wants 
and  their  satisfaction  have  their  origin  in  society;  we 
therefore  measure  them  in  their  relation  to  society,  and 
not  in  relation  to  the  objects  which  satisfy  them.  Since 
their  nature  is  social,  it  is  therefore  relative. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  wages  are  determined  not 
merely  by  the  amount  of  commodities  for  which  they 
may  be  exchanged.  They  d^end  w^u  various  re- 
lations. 

What  the  laborer  receives  in  the  first  place  for  his 
labor  is  a  certain  sum  of  money.  Are  wages  determined 
merely  by  this  money  price? 

In  the  sixteenth  century  the  gold  and  silver  in  cir- 
culation in  Europe  was  augmented  in  consequence  of 


the  discovery  in  America  of  mines  which  were  relatively 

rich  and  could  easily  be  worked.  The  value  of  gold  and 
silver  fell,  therefore,  in  proportion  to  other  com- 
modities. 'The  laborers  received  for  their  li^r  the 
same  amount  of  silver  coin  as  before.  The  money  price 
of  tlieir  labor  remained  the  same,  and  yet  their  wages 
had  fallen,  for  in  exchange  for  the  same  sum  of  silver 
they  obtained  a  smaller  quantity  of  other  commodities. 
This  was  one  of  the  circumstances  which  furthered  the 
increase  of  capital  and  the  rise  of  the  bourgeoisie  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Let  us  take  another  case.  In  the  winter  of  1847,  in 
consequence  of  a  failure  of  the  crops,  there  was  a 
notable  increase  in.  the  price  of  the  indispensable  means 
of  subsistence,  as  com,  meat,  butter,  eheese,  and  iso  on. 
We  will  suppose  that  the  laborers  still  received  the 
same  sum  of  money  for  their  labor-power  as  before. 
Had  not  their  wages  fallen  then?  Of  course  they  had. 
For  the  same  amount  of  money  they  received  in  ex- 
change less  bread,  meat,  etc.,  and  their  wages  had 
fallen,  not  because  the  value  of  silver  had  diminished, 
but  because  the  value  of  the  means  of  subsistenee  had 
increased. 

Let  us  finally  suppose  that  the  money  price  of  labor 
remains  the  same,  while  in  consequence  of  the  employ- 
ment of  new  machinery,  or  on  aeoount  of  a  good  season, 
or  for  some  similar  reason,  there  is  a  fall  in  the  price 
of  all  agricultural  and  manufactured  goods.  For  the 
'same  amount  of  money  the  laborers  can  now  buy  more 
commodities  of  all  kinds.  Their  wages  have  therefore 
risen,  just  because  their  money-value  has  not  changed. 

The  money  price  of  labor-power,  the  nominal 

amount  of  wages,  does  not,  therefore,  coincide  with  the 
real  wages,  that  is,  with  the  amount  of  conunodities 
that  may  practically  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  the 
wages.  Thus,  if  we  speak  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  wagei, 
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the  money  price  of  labor,  or  the  nominal  wage,  is  not 
the  only  thing  which  we  must  keep  ui  view. 

But  neither  the  nominal  wages,  that  is,  the  amount 
of  money  for  which  the  laborer  sells  himself  to  the 
employer,  nor  yet  the  real  wages,  that  is,  the  amount 
of  commodities  which  he  can  buy  for  this  money,  ex- 
haust the  relations  which  are  comprehended  in  the 
term  of  wages. 

Wages  are  above  all  determined  by  their  relation  to 
the  gain  or  profit  of  the  capitalist.  It  is  in  this  con- 
nection thai  we  speak  of  relative  wages. 

The  real  wage  expresses  the  price  of  labor  in  re- 
lation to  the  price  of  other  conunodities;  the  relative 
wage,  on  the  contrary  expresses  the  proportionate  share 
which  living  labor  gets  of  the  new  values  created  by  it 
as  compared  to  that  which  is  appropriated  by  stored-up 
labor-capital. 
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General  Law  of  Wages  and  Prafits. 

We  said  above,  on  page  17:  "Wages  are  not  the 
worker's  share  of  the  commodities  which  he  has  pro- 
duced. Wages  are  the  share  of  commodities  previously 
produced,  with  which  the  employer  purchases  a  certain 
amount  of  productive  labor-power/'  But  the  amount 
of  these  wages  the  capitalist  has  to  take  out  from  the 
price,  which  he  realizes  for  the  product  created  by  the 
workman,  and  as  a  rule,  there  remains  yet  for  him  a 
profit  that  is  an  excess  over  and  above  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction advanced  by  bim.  For  tbe  capitalist,  then,  the 
selling  price  of  the  commodity  produced  by  the  work- 
man, becomes  divided  into  three  parts :  the  first,  to 
make  up  for  the  price  of  the  advanced  raw  material 
and  also  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  tools,  machinery 
and  other  instruments  of  labor  also  advanced  by  him; 
the  second,  to  make  up  for  the  wages  advanced  by  him; 
the  third,  the  excess  over  and  above  these  two  parts 
constitutes  the  profit  of  the  capitalist.  Whereas  the 
first  part  merely  replaces  values  which  had  a  previous 
existence,  that  part  which  goes  to  replace  wages  as  well 
as  the  excess, -which  constitutes  proiits,  are,  as  a  rule, 
clearly  taken  out  of  the  new  value,  created  by  the  labor 
of  the  workman,  and  added  to  the  raw  material.  And 
in  this  sense  we  may  regard  both  wages  and  profits,  for 
tbe  sake  of  coukparison,  as  shares  of  the  product  of  the 
workman. 

Real  wages  may  remain  the  same,  or  they  may  even 
rise,  and  yet  the  relative  wages  may  nonetheless  have 
fallen.  Let  us  assume,  for  example,  that  the  price  of  all 
the  means  of  subsistence  has  fallen  by  two-thirds,  while 
a  day's  wages  have  only  fallen  one-third  as,  for  in- 


stance,  from  three  shillings  to  two.  Although  the 
laborer  has  a  larger  amount  of  commodities  at  his  dis- 
posal for  two  shillings  than  he.  had  before  for  three, 
yet  his  wages  are  nevertheless  diminished  in  proportion 
to  the  capitalist's  gain.  The  capitalist's  profit— the 
manufacturer's,  for  instance — has  been  augmented  by 
a  shilling,  since  for  the  smaller  sum  of  exchange-values 
which  he  pays  to  the  laborer,  the  laborer  has  to  produce 
a  larger  sum  of  exchange-values  than  he  did  before. 
The  share  of  capital  is  raised  in  proportion  to  tbe  share 
of  labor.  The  division  of  social  wealth  between  capital 
and  labor  has  become  more  disproportionate.  The 
capitalist  commands  a  larger  amount  of  labor  with  the 
same  amount  of  capital.  The  power  of  the  capitalist 
class  over  the  laboring  class  is  increased,  the  social 
position  of  the  laborer  has  deteriorated  and  is  de- 
pressed- another  degree  below  that  of  the  capitalist. 

What  then  is  the  general  law  which  determines  the 
rise  and  faU  of  wages  and  profit  in  their  reciprocal 
reUxtion? 

They  stand  in  inverse  proportion  to  one  another. 
The  share  of  capital  (proM)  rises  in  the  same  pro- 
portion in  which  the  share  of  labor  (wages)  sinks,  and 
inversely.  The  rise  in  profit  is  exactly  measured  by  the 
fcU  in  wages  and  the  faU  in  profit  by  the  rise  in  wages. 

The  objection  may  perhaps  be  made  that  the  capi- 
talist may  have  gained  a  profit  by  advantageous  ex- 
change of  his  products  with  other  capitalists,  or  by  a 
rise  in  the  demand  for  his  goods,  whether  in  conse- 
quence of  the  opening  of  new  markets,  or  of  a  greater 
demand  in  the  old  markets;  that  the  profit  of  the  capi- 
talist may  thus  increase  by  means  of  over-reaching 
another  capitalist,  independently  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
wages  and  the  exchange-value  of  labor-power,  or  that 
the  profit  of  the  capitalist  may  also  rise  through  an 
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improvement  in  the  implements  of  labor,  a  new  appli- 
cation of  natural  forces,  and  so  on. 

But  it  must  nevertheless  be  admitted  that  the  result 
remains  the  same,  although  it  is  brought  about  in  a 
different  way.  To  be  sure  profits  have  not  risen  for 
the  reason  that  wages  have  fallen,  but  wages  have  fallen 
all  the  same  for  the  reason  that  profits  have  risen.  The 
capitalist  has  4|oquired  a  larger  amount  of  exchange- 
value  with  the  same  amount  of  labor,  without  having 
had  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the  labor  on  that  account, 
that  is  to  say,  a  lower  price  has  been  paid  for  the  labor 
in  proportion  to  the  net  profit  which  H  yields  to  the 
d^italist. 

Besides  we  must  remember  that  in  spite  of  the 

fluctuations  in  the  price  of  commodities,  the  average 
price  of  each  commodity — the  proportion  in  which  it 
exchanges  for  other  commodities — ^is  determined  1^  its 
eott  of  producHon.  The  ov«r>reaohing  and  tricks  that 
go  on  within  the  capitalist  class,  therefore,  necessarily 
cancel  one  another.  Improvements  in  machinery  and 
new  applioatiims  of  natural  forces  to  the  service  of 
production  enable  them  to  turn  out  in  a  given  time, 
with  the  same  amount  of  labor  and  capital,  a  larger 
quantity  of  exchange-values.  If  by  the  application  of 
the  spinnmg-jenny  I  ean  turn  out  twice  as  much  thread 
in  an  hour  as  I  could  before  its  invention,  for  instance, 
^a  hundred  pounds  instead  of  fifty,  then  the  consequence 
in  the  long  run  will  be  that  I  will  receive  in  exchange 
for  them  no  more  commodities  than  before  for  fifty, 
because  the  cost  of  production  has  been  halved,  or 
because  at  the  same  cost  I  can  turn  out  double  the 
amount  of  products. 

Finally  in  whatsoever  proportion  the  capitalist  class 
— the  bourgeoisie — ^whether  of  one  country  or  of  the 
world  market — share  among  themselves  the  net  profits 
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Antagonism  of  Interests  of  Capital  and  Wage-Labor — 

Effect  of  an  Increase  of  Productive  Capital 

on  Wages. 

Thus  we  see  that  even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the 
relaiion  between  capital  and  vmge-labor,  the  interests 
of  capital  are  in  direct  antagonism  to  the  if^erests  of 
wage-labor. 

A  rapid  increase  of  capital  is  equal  to  a  rapid  in- 
crease- of  profits.  Proiits  can  only  make  a  rapid  in- 
crease if  the  exchange-value  of  labor — ^the  relative 
wage — ^makes  an  equally  rapid  decline. 

Relative  wages  may  decline,  although  the  real  wages 
rise,  together  with  nominal  wages  or  the  money  price 
of  labor,  provided  only  that  the  real  wages  do  not  rise 
in  the  same  proportion  as  profit.  For  instance,  if  when 
trade  is  good,  wages  rise  five  per  cent,  and  profits  on 
the  other  hand  thirty  per  cent,  then  the  proportional 
or  relative  wage  has  not  increased  but  declined. 

Thus  if  the  income  of  the  laborer  increases  with  the 
rapid  growth  of  capital,  yet  at  the  same  time  there  is 
a  widening  of  the  social  gulf  which  separates '  the 
laborer  from  the  capitalist,  and  also  an  increase  in  the 
power  of  capital  over  labor  and  in  the  dependence  of 
labor  upon  capital. 

The  meaning  of  the  statement  that  the  laborer  has 
an  interest  in  the  rapid  increase  of  capital  is  merely 
this;  the  faster  the  laborer  increases  his  master's 
dominion,  the  richer  will  be  the  crumbs  that  he  will 
get  from  his  table;  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
laborers  that  can  be  employed  and  called  into  existence, 
the  greater  will  be  the  number  of  slaves  d^endent 
upon  capital. 

We  have  thus  seen  that  even  the  most  favorable 
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situation  for  the  working  class,  the  speediest  possible 

increase  of  capital,  however  much  it  may  improve  the 

material  condition  of  the  laborer,  cannot  abolish  the 
opposition  between  his  interests  and  those  of  the 
bourgeois  or  capitalist  class.  ProfU  and  wages  remain 
just  as  much  as  ever  in  inverse  proportion. 

When  capital  is  increasing  fast,  wages  may  rise,  but 
the  profit  of  capital  will  rise  much  faster.  The  material 
position  of  the  laborer  has  improved,  but  it  is  at  the 
expense  of  his  social  position.  The  social  gulf  which 
separates  him  from  the  capitalist  has  widened. 
/  Finally,  the  meaning  of  the  most  favorable  con- 
dition  of  wage-labor,  that  is  the  quickest  possible  in- 
crease of  productive  capital,  is  merely  this:  The  faster 
the  working  classes  enlarge  and  extend  the  hostile 
power  that  dominates  over  them  the  better  will  be  the 
conditions  under  which  they  will  be  allowed  to  labor 
for  the  further  increase'  of  bourgeois  wealth  and  for 
the  wider  extension  of  the  power  of  capital,  and  thus 
contentedly  to  fotge  for  themselves  -the  golden  chain^- 
by  which  the  bourgeoisie  drags  them  in  its  train. 

But  are  the  increase  of  productive  capital  and  thfe 
rise  of  wages  so  indissolubly  connected  as  the  bourgeois 
economists  assert?  We  can  hardly  believe  that  the 
fatter  capital  becomes  the  more  will  its  slave  be  pam- 
pered. The  bourgeoisie  is  too  enlightened,  and  keeps 
its  accounts  much  too  carefully,  to  care  for  that  privi- 
lege of  the  feudal  nobility,  the  ostentation  of  splendor 
among  its  retinue.  The  very  conditions  of  bourgeois 
existence  compel  it  to  keep  easeful  accounts. 

We  must  therefore  inquire  more  closely  into  the 
effect  which  the  increase  of  productive  capital  has  upon 
wages. 

With  the  general  increase  of  the  productive  capital 
of  a  bourgeois  society  a  more  manifold  accumulation 
of  labor  takes  place.  The  capitalists  increase  in  num- 
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ber  and  size.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  capital 
incsreases  the  competition  among  capitalists.  The  in- 
creased size  of  individual  capital  gives  the  means  of 
leading  into  the  industrial  battle-field  mightier  armies 
of  laborers  furnished  with  more  gigantic  implmnents 
of  war. 

The  one  capitalist  can  only  succeed  in  driving  the 
other  off  the  field  and  taking  possession  of  his  capital 
by  selling  his  wares  at  a  cheaper  rate.  In  order  to 
sell  more  cheaply  without  ruining  himself  he  must 
produce  more  cheaply,  that  is,  he  must  increase  as 
much  as  possible  the  productiveness  of  labor.  But  the 
most  effective  way  of  making  labor  more  productive  is 
by  means  of  a  more  complete  division  of  labor,  by  the 
more  extended  use  and  continual  improvement  of 
machinery.  The  larger  the  army  of  workmen  among 
whom  the  labor  is  divided,  and  the  more  gigantic  the 
scale  on  which  machinery  is  introduced,  the  more  does 
the  relative  cost  of  production  decline,  and  the  more 
fruitful  is  the  labor.  Thus  arises  a  universal  rivalry 
among  capitalists  with  the  object  of  increasing  the. 
division  of  labor  and  machinery,  and  ikeeping  up  the 
utmost  possible  progressive  rate  of  exploitation. 

Now,  if  by  means  of  a  great  subdivision  of  labor,  by 
the  employment  and  improvement  of  new  machines,  or 

by  the  more  skillful  and  profitable  use  of  the  forces  of 
nature,  a  capitalist  has  discovered  the  means  of  pro- 
ducing a  larger  amount  of  commodities  than  his  com- . 
petitors  with  the  same  amount  of  labor,  whether  it  be 
stored-up  labor  or  direct — if  he  can,  for  instance,  spin 
a  complete  yard  of  cotton  in  the  time  which  it  takes 
his  competitors  to  spin  half  a  yard — how  will  this 
capitalist  proceed  to  act? 

He  might  go  on  selling  half  a  yard  at  its  former 
n»rket  price,  but  that  would  not  have  the  effect  of 
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driving  his  opponents  out  of  the  field  and  increasing  his 

own  sales.  But  the  need  of  increasing  his  sales  has 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  his  production. 
The  more  effective  Mid  more  expensive  means  of  pro- 
duction which  he  has  called  into  existence  enable  him, 
to  be  sure,  to  sell  his  wares  cheaper,  but  they  also 
compel  him  to  sell  more  wares  and  to  secure  a  much 
larger  market  for  them.  Our  capitalist  will  therefore 
proceed  to  sell  his  half  a  yard  of  cotton  cheaper  than 
his  competitors. 

The  capitalist  will  not,  however,  sell  his  complete 
yard  as  cheaply  as  his  competitors  sell  the  half  yard, 
although  its  entire  production  costs  him  no  more  than 
the  production  of  the  half  costs  the  others.  For  in  this 
case  he  would  gain  nothing,  but  would  only  get  back 
the  cost  of  its  production.  The  contingent  increase  in 
his  receipts  would  result  from  his  having  set  in  motion 
a  larger  capital,  but  not  from  having  made  his  capital 
more  profitable  than  that  of  the  others.  Besides,  he 
gains  the  ends  he  is  aiming  at  if  he  prices  his  goods 
only  a  slight  percentage  lower  than  his  competitors. 
He  drives  them  off  the  field,  and  wrests  from  them,  at 
any  rate,  a  portion  of  their  sale,  if  only  he  undersells 
them.  And,  finally,  we  must  remember  that  the  price 
current  always  stands  either  above  or  below  the  cost  of 
production,  according  as  the  sale  of  a  commodity  is 
transacted  at  a  favorable  or  unfavorable  period  of  busi- 
ness. According  as  the  market  price  of  a  yard  of  cloth 
is  above  or  below  its  former  cost  of  production,  the 
percentage  will  vary  by  which  the  capitalist,  who  has 
employed  the  new  and  more  productive  means  of  pro- 
duction, sells  above  his  actual  cost  of  production. 

But  our  capitalist  does  not  find  his  privilege  very 
lasting.  Other  rival  capitalists  introduce,  with  more 
or  less  rapidity,  the  same  machines  and  the  same 
division  of  labor  on  the  same  or  even  more  extended 
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scale,  and  this  introduction  becomes  general,  until  the 
price  of  the  yard  of  cloth  is  reduced,  not  only  below 
its  old,  but  below  its  new  cost  of  production. 

Thus  the  capitalists  find  themselves  relatively  in 
the  same  position  in  which  they  stood  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  new  means  of  production;  and  if  they 
are  by  these  means  enabled  to  offer  twice  the  amount 
of  products  for  the  same  price,  they  now  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  offer  double  the  amount  for  less 
than  the  old  price.  Starting  from  the  new  scale  of 
production  the  old  game  begins  anew.  There  is  greater 
subdivision  of  ' labor,  more  machinery,  and  more  rapid 
progress  in  the  exploitation  of  both.  Whereupon  com- 
petition brings  about  the  same  reaction  against  this 
result 
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Far-Reaching  Effects  of  Capitalist  Competition. 

Thus  we  see  how  the  mode  and  means  of  production 
are  continually  transformed  and  revolutionized,  and 
how  the  division  of  labor  necessarily  brings  in  its 
train  a  greater  division  of  labor;  the  introduction  of 
machinery  a  still  larger  introduction;  and  production 
on  a  large  scale — production  on  a  still  larger  scale. 

This  is  the  law  which  continually  drives  bourgeois 
production  out  of  its  old  track,  and  compels  capital  to 
intensify  the  productive  powers  of  labor  for  the  very 
reason  that  it  has  already  intensified  them — ^the  law 
that  allows  it  no  rest,  but  forever  whispers  in  its  ear 
the  words  "Quick  march !" 

This  is  no  other  law  than  that  which,  cancelling  the 
periodical  fluctuations  of  business,  necessarily  identi- 
fies the  price  of  a  commodity  with  its  cost  of  pro- 
duction. 

However  powerful  the  means  of  production  which 

a  particular  capitalist  may  bring  into  the  field,  com- 
petition will  make  their  adoption  general;  and  the 
moment  it  becomes  general  the  sole  result  of  the 
greater  fruitfulness  of  his  capital  is  that  he  must  now, 
for  the  same  price,  offer  ten,  twenty,  a  hundred  times 
as  much  as  before.  But  as  he  must  dispose  of,  perhaps, 
a  thousand  times  as  much  in  order  to  outweigh  the 
decrease  in  the  selling  price  by  the  larger  amount  of 
the  products  sold,  since  a  larger  sale  has  now  become 
necessary,  not  only  to  gain  a  larger  profit^  but  also  to 
replace  the  cost  of  production, — and  the  implements  of 
production,  as  we  have  seen,  always  get  more  expen- 
sive,— and  since  this  larger  sale  has  become  a  vital 
question,  not  only  for  him,  but  also  for  his  rivals,  the 
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Old  strife  continues  with  all  the  greater  vioienee  the 
more  fruitful  the  previously  discovered  means  of  pro- 
duction are.  Thus  the  subdivision  of  labor  and  the 
employment  of  new  machinery  take  a  fresh  start,  and 
proceed  with  still  greater  rapidity. 

And  ttius,  whatever  the  power  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction employed,  competition  does  its  best  to  rob 

capital  of  the  golden  fruit  which  it  produces,  by  re- 
ducing the  price  of  commodities  to  their  cost  of  pro- 
duction,— and,  as  fast  as  their  production  is  cheapened, 
compellingr,  as  if  by  a  despotic  law,  a  «rtWteually  larger 
supply  of  cheaper  products  to  be  offered  at  lower  prices. 
Thus  the  capitalist  will  have  nothing  for  his  exertions 
beyond  the  obligation  to  produce  during  the  same  time 
an  amount  larger  than  before,  and  an  enhancement  of 
the  difficulty  of  employing  his  capital  to  advantage. 
While  competition  continually  persecutes  him  with  its 
law  of  the  cost  of  production,  and  turns  against  himself 
every  weapon  which  he  forges  against  his  rivals,  the 
capitalist  continually  tries  to  cheat  competition  by 
incessantly  introducing  further  subdivision  of  labor  and 
replacing  the  old  machines  by  new  ones,  which,  though 
more  expensive,  produce  more  cheaply,  instead  of  wait- 
ing till  competition  has  rendered  them  obsolete. 

Let  us  now  look  at  this  feverish  agitation  as  it 
affects  the  markets  of  the  whole  world,  and  we  shall 
understand  how  the  increase,  accumulation,  and  con- 
centration of  capital  bring  in  their  train  an  uninter- 
rupted and  extreme  subdivision  of  labor,  always  ad- 
vancing with  gigantic  strides  of  progress,  and  a  con- 
tinual employment  of  new  machinery,  together  with 
improvement  of  the  old. 

But  how  do  these  circumstances,  inseparable  as  they 

are  from  the  increase  of  productive  capital,  affect  the 
determination  of  the  amouiU  of  wagesi 
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The  greater  division  of  labor  enables  one  laborer  to 
do  the  work  of  five,  ten,  twenty;  it  therefore  multiplies 

the  competition  among  laborers,  five,  ten,  or  twenty 
times.  The  laborers  do  not  only  compete  when  one 
sells  himself  cheaper  than  another,  they  also  compete 
when  one  does  the  work  of  five,  ten,  or  twenty;  and  the 
division  of  labor  which  capital  introduces  and  con- 
tinually increases,  compels  the  laborers  to  enter  into 
this  kind  of  competition  with  one  anothffir. 

Further  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the 

division  of  labor  is  increased  the  labor  itself  is  «<m- 
plified.  The  special  skill  of  the  laborer  becomes  worth- 
less. It  is  changed  into  a  monotonous  uid  uniform 
power  of  production,  which  gives  play  neither  to 
bodily  nor  to  intellectual  elasticity.  His  labor  becomes 
accessible  to  everybody.  Competitors,  therefore,  crowd 
around  him  from  all  sides;  and  besides,  we  must  re- 
member that  the  more  simple  and  easily  learnt  the 
labor  is,  and  the  less  it  costs  a  man  to  make  himself 
master  of  it,  so  much  the  lower  ihust  its  wages  sink, 
since  they  are  determined,  like  the  price  of  every  other 
commodity,  by  the  cost  of  production. 

Therefore,  exactly  as  the  tabor  becomes  more  un- 
satisfactory and  unpleasant,  in  that  very  proportion 
competition  inereaset  and  wages  decline.  The  laborer 
does  his  best  to  maintain  the  rate  of  wages  by  perform- 
ing  more  labor,  whether  by  working  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  hours,  or  by  working  harder  in  the  same  time. 
Thus,  driven  by  necessity,  he  himself  mereases  the  evil 
consequences  of  the  subdivision  of  labor.  So  the  result 
is  this:  the  more  he  labors  the  less  reward  he  receives 
for  it;  and  that  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  competes 
against  his  fellow  workmen,  and  thus  eompeHB  them  to 
compete  against  him,  and  to  offer  their  labor  on  as 
wretched  conditions  as  he  does;  and  that  he  thus,  in  the 
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last  result,  competes  against  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  working  class. 

Machinery  has  the  same  effect,  but  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  It  supplants  skilled  laborers  by  unskilled,  men 
by  women,  adults  by  children;  where  it  is  newly  intro- 
duced it  throws  the  hand-laborers  upon  the  streets  in 
crowds,  and  where  it  is  perfected  improved  or  replaced 
by  more  powerful  machines,  discards  them  in  slightly 
smaller  numbers.  We  have  sketched  above,  in  hasty 
outlines,  the  industrial  war  of  capitalists  with  one 
another;  and  the  war  has  this  peculiarity,  that  its  bat- 
tles are  won  less  by  means  of  enlisting  than  of  discharge 
ing  its  industrial  recruits.  The  generals,  or  capitalists, 
vie  with  one  another  as  to  who  can  dispense  with  the 
greatest  number  of  soldiers. 

The  economists  repeatedly  assure  us  that  the 
laborers  who  are  rendered  superfluous  by  the  machine 
find  new  branches  of  employment. 

They  have  not  Uie  hardihood  directly  to  assert  that 
the  laborers  who  are  discharged  enter  upon  the  new 

branches  of  labor.  The  facts  cry  out  too  loud  against 
such  a  lie  as  this.  They  only  declare  that,  for  other 
divisions  of  the  laboring  class,  as,  for  instance,  for  the 
rising  generation  of  laborers  who  were  just  ready  to 
enter  upon  the  defunct  branch  of  industry,  new  means 
of  employment  will  open  up.  Of  course  that  is  a  great 
satisfaction  for  the  dismissed  laborers.  The  worship- 
ful capitalists  will  not  find  their  fresh  supply  of  ex- 
ploitable flesh  and  blood  running  short  and  will  let  the 
dead  bury  their  dead.  This  is  indeed  a  consolation  with 
which  the  bourgeois  comfort  themselves  rather  than 
the  laborers.  If  the  whole  class  of  wage-laborers  were 
annihilated  by  the  machines,  how  shocking  that  would 
be  for  capital,  which,  without  wage-labor,  ceases  to  act 
as  capital  at  all* 
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But  let  us  suppose  that  those  who  are  directly 
driven  out  of  their  employment  by  machinery,  and  also 
all  those  of  the  rising  generation  who  were  expecting 
employment  in  the  same  line,  find  some  new  employ- 
ment.  Does  anyone  imagine  that  this  will  be  as  highly 
paid  as  that  which  they  have  lost?  Such  an  idea  would 
be  in  direct  contradiction  to  aU  the  laws  of  economy. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  modern  form  of  in- 
dustry always  tends  to  the  displacement  of  the  more 
complex  and  the  higher  kinds  of  employment  by  those 
which  are  more  simple  and  subordinate. 

How,  then,  could  a  crowd  of  laborers,  who  are 

thrown  out  of  one  branch  of  industry  by  machinery, 
find  refuge  in  another  without  having  to  content  them- 
selv^  with  a  lotver  position  and  worse  payi 

The  laborers  who  are  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  machinery  itself  have  been  instanced  as  an  ex- 
ception. As  soon  as  more  machinery  is  demanded  and 
used  in  industry  it  is  said  that  there  must  necessarily 
be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  machines,  therefore 
in  the  manufacture  of  machines,  and  therefore  also  in 
the  employment  of  laborers  in  this  manufacture,  and 
the  laborers  who  are  employed  in  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry will  be  skilled,  and,  indeed,  even  educated 
laborers. 

Even  since  the  year  1840  this  contention,  which 
even  before  that  time  was  only  half  true,  has  lost  all 
its  specious  color.  For  the  machines  which  are  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  machinery  have  been 
(luite  as  numerous  as  those  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton;  and  the  laborers  who  are  employed  in  pro- 
ducing machines  in  the  face  of  the  extremely  artful 
machinery  used  in  this  industry,  have  at  best  been  able 
to  play  the  part  of  highly  artless  machines. 
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But  in  the  place  of  the  man  who  has  been  dis- 
charged by  the  machine  perhaps  three  children  and 

one  woman  are  employed  to  work  it.  And  was  it  not 
necessary  before  that  the  man  s  wages  should  suffice 
for  the  support  of  his  wife  and  children?  Was  not 
the  minimum  of  wages  necessarily  sufficient  for  the 
maintenance  and  propagation  of  the  race  of  laborers? 
What  else  does  then  the  pet  bourgeois  argument  prove, 
but  that  now  the  lives  of  four  times  as  many  laborers 
as  before  are  used  up  in  order  to  secure  the  support 
of  one  laborer's  family. 

To  sum  up:  the  faster  productive  capital  increases 
the  more  does  the  division  of  labor  and  the  employment 
of  machinery  extend.  The  mare  the  division  of  labor 
and  the  employment  of  machinery  extend,  so  much  the 
more  does  competition  increase  among  the  laborers,  and 
so  much  the  more  do  their  average  waget  dwindle. 

And,  besides,  the  laboring  class  is  recruited  from 
the  higher  strata  of  society,  as  there  falls  headlong 
into  it  .  a  crowd  of  small  manufacturers  and  small 
proprietors,  who  thenceforth  have  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  stretch  out  their  arms  by  the  side  of  those  of 
the  laborers.  And  thus  the  forest  of  arms  outstretched 
by  those  who  are  ^treating  for  work  becomes  ever 
denser  and  the  arms  themselves  grow  ever  leaner. 

That  the  small  manufacturer  cannot  survive  in  a 

contest  whose  first  condition  is  production  on  a  con- 
tinually increasing  scale — that  is,  for  which  the  first 
prerequisite  is  to  be  a  large  and  not  a  small  manu- 
facturer— ^is  self-evident 

That  the  interest  on  capital  declines  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  amount  of  capital  increases  and 
expends,  and  that  therefore  the  small  capitalist  can  no 
longer  live  on  his  interest,  but  must  join  the  ranks  of 
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the  workers  and  increase  the  number  of  the  proletariat 
 all  this  requires  no  further  exemplification. 

Finally,  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  capitalists 
are  compelled  by  Uie  causes  here  sketched  to  exploit 
on  an  ever-iiusreasing  scale  3^t  more  gigantic  means 
of  production,  and  with  that  object  to  set  in  motion  all 
the  mainsprings  of  credit,  in  the  same  proportion  is 
there  an  increase  of  those  earthquakes  during  which 
the  business  world  can  only  secure  its  own  existence 
by  the  sacrifice  of  a  portion  of  its  wealth,  its  products, 
and  even  its  power  of  production  to  the  gods  of  Hades, 
in  a  word,  in  the  same  proportion  do  crises  increase. 
They  become  at  once  more  frequent  and  more  violent 
because  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the  amount 
of  production,  and  therefore  the  demand  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  market  increases,  the  market  of  the 
world  continually  contracts,  and  ever  fewer  markets 
remain  to  be  exploited,  since  every  previous  crisis  has 
added  to  the  conmierce  of  the  world  a  market  which 
was  not  known  before,  or  had  before  been  only  super- 
ficially exploited  by  commerce.  But  capital  not  only 
Hves  upon  labor.  Like  a  lord,  at  once  distinguished 
and  barbarous,  it  drags  with  it  to  the  grave  the  corpses 
of  its  slaves  and  whole  hecatombs  of  laborers  who 
perish  during  crises.  Thus  we  see  that  if  capital  in- 
creases fast,  competition  among  the  laborers  increases 
still  faster,  that  is,  the  means  of  employment  and  sub- 
sistence decline  in  proportion  at  a  stiU  more  rapid  rate; 
and  yet,  nonetheless  the  most  favorable  condition  for 
wage-labor  Ues  in  the  speedy  increase  of  capital. 
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PRIVATE  PROPERTY  AND  THE  STATE 

By  Frederick  Engels 

Tfc«  book  on  which  are  based  all  subsequent  work*  on 
property  and  the  State  written  by  SociaUats  aiul  Cominiuiicta. 
What  is  the  State?  How  did  it  ariM>  Does  it  represent  aD 
the  people?  WiU  it  ever  disappear?  What  is  its  function? 
When  did  Private  Property  arise?  And  how?  Has  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Family  changed  and  evolved?  Just  bow  all 
over  the  world  socialists,  anarchists,  syndicalists  and  com- 
munists are  divided  upon  the  subject  of  the  State,  its  origin, 
its  function  and  its  future.  Which  group  are  you  in,  and  do 
you  know  why?  This  book  explains  these  vital  questtoas  for 
jroa.    Cloth,  217  pages,  60  cents. 
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UTOPIAN  AND  SCIENTIFIC 

By  Frederick  Eoflpeb 

When  may  we  expect  a  proletarian  revolution?  Can  we 
plan  to  have  it  at  a  certain  time?.  Can  we  carry  a  revo- 
lution by  propaganda?  Does  it  depend  on  what  we  desire? 
We  all  want  tickets  to  the  New  Society  of  the  Workers.  How 
can  we  know  how  near  we  are  historically?  Engels  gives  u« 
the  signs  in  this  book.  They  never  laiL  When  we  under- 
stand them  we  can  know  how  to  use  social  and  economic 
forces  to  carry  us  forward  to  the  New  Day.  Cloth,  60  cento; 
paper,  25  cents. 
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History  of 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the 

United  States 

By  Giiitovoi  Mycfi 

For  over  a  century  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
hmm  towered  aloft  in  omn^otent  sway  over  all  other  insti« 
tatione.  Absolute  ancl  final*  its  decrees  have  gone  deep  into 
the  history  of  the  nation  and  have  had  their  mighty  effect 
npon  the  ware  of  the  classes.  This  book  ie  a  comprehensive 
history  of  the  development  of  capitalist  resources,  power  and 
tactics,  and  of  the  great  and  continuing  conflict  of  classes. 
It  reveals  the  true  sources  of  the  primitive  accumulation  of 
wealth  which*  beginning  with  the  appropriation  of  land  and 
the  dispossession  of  the  workers,  has  extended  to  the  elabo- 
rate forms  of  capitalistic  power  existing  today. 

Palpably*  a  dominant  class  must  h^ve  some  supreme  insti- 
tution througit  which  it  can  express  its  coneecutive  demands 

and  enforce  its  will.  In  the  United  States  the  one  all-potent 
institution  automatically  responding  to  these  demands  ^nd 
enforcing  them  hae  been  the  Supreme  Court.  Vested  vrith 
absolute  and  unappealable  power*  it  has  been  able*  with  a 
marvelously  adaptable  flexibility,  to  transmute  that  will  not 
merely  into  law  but  into  action.  This  History  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  being  a  narrative  of  the  deeds  of  the  chief  bulwark  of 
capitalism,  constitutes  at  the  same  time  the  best  history  of 
the  United  States  that  has  yet  appeared.  One  large  volume, 
823  pages.    $2*5  0* 
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History  of  the  Great 
American  Fortunes 

By  Gustavus  Myers 

A  real  hiatory  of  the  United  Sbite.  i.  tliM  .toiy  of  tli. 
ck«  .tnigglM  wated  by  the  middle  end  working  clas.e. 
•pmtl  the  growth  and  increase  of  the  power  of  the  owner, 
of  the  great  American  Fortunes,  ve«ted  in  the  minee.  the 
timber  lands,  the  railroad,  and  the  vaet  induetrie..  In  thi. 
"^Jr  given  u.  a   real  economic  and 

pohtical  hirtory  of  America,  the  story  of  clas.  .truggles  and 
wars  and  the  rise  of  .ocial  in.titutione  that  protected  the 
Bourgeoisie  in  their  onward  twmep  to  power,  and  held  the 
dinaherited  from  accoM  to  opportunity,  comfort,  health  and 
happmen  that  come  through  the  poMeMion  of  economic 
security. 

VohiBie  I  is  the  story  of  the  theft  of  fertile  valley,  and 
priceless  timber  land,  the  growth  of  the  great  proprietary 
estate^  the  riM  of  the  trading  chM,  the  beginnings  of  slavery, 
the  origin  of  .hipping  and  city  estate  fortunes.  $2.00. 

Voinme  H  is  an  account  of  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  railroads,  the  great  timber  steal,  and  fraud.,  the  coal 
land  gifts,  the  mineral  thefu  and  the  mrce  of  the  Gould  and 
VaaderbUt  fortnae*— together  with  the  .tory  of  inceswnt 
warfare  between  the  robbers  and  the  robbed.  $2.00. 

Volume  HI  contains  the  story  of  the  concentration  of 
capital,  the  rise  of  the  Morgan,  Jim  Hill  and  other  fortune., 
.torie.  of  unrertrained  theft.,  grab^  arMn.  .windling  coal 
steal.,  with  the  accompanying  corruption  of  public  officials 
and  Congress.  $2.00.  The  three  volume.,  doth,  illuetrated. 
$6.00. 
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THE  CIVIL  WAR  IN  FRANCE 

By  Karl  Marx 

With  an  Introduction  by  Frederick  Engds 

Of  this  book  Lenin  rays:  "It  diow.-  u.  that  during  the 
Paris  Commune  the  political  form  wa.  at  la.t  diMOvered 
through  which  must  be  worked  out  the  final  economic 
emancipation  of  labor,  namely.  The  Dictatordi4>  <rf  <i» 
Proletariat."  Engels*  introduction  sketches  the  economic  hi.- 
tory  of  France  from  1848  to  1871.  Marx  tells  the  true  rtoty 
of  the  Commune  which  ruled  Paris  from  March  18  to  May 
21,  1871,  and  answers  magnificently  the  calumnies  of  the 
reactionaries  who  first  massacred  the  Communards  and  then 
tried  to  blacken  their  memories.  Paper,  25  cents.  Cloth, 
with  the  Communiist  Manifesto,  60  cents. 

THE  EIGHTEENTH  BRUMAIRE 
OF  LOUIS  BONAPARTE 

By  Karl  Marx 

Should  be  read  with  *The  Civil  War  in  France",  since  it 
i.  an  economic  and  political  hi.tory  of  France  before  the 
Dictator.hip,  .bowing  the  triumph  of  the  financial  capitalirt. 
over  the  feudal  lord,  in  1830  and  the  wAeequent  victory  of 
the  industrial  capitaHrt.  over  the  financier..  'The  bert  book 
to  show  the  method,  of  materialirtic  hirtorical  anabrn.* 
Teaches  how  hirtory  .hould  be  written.    Clotli.  60  cent.. 

REVOLUTION  AND  COUNTER- 
REVOLUTION 

OR  GERMANY  IN  1848 
By  Karl  Marx 

Shows  how,  after  the  revolutionary  uprisings  in  Germany 
in  1848.  the  German  State  became  the  capitalist  and  mili- 
tarist weapon  against  labor.  Applies  equally  to  conditions 
in  Germany  today.  If  you  want  to  know  about  the  function& 
of  the  State,  read  thi..    Cloth,  60  cent*. 
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CaOPERATIVE  PUBLISHERS,  CHICAGO 


ANCIENT  SOCIETY 

OR 

RESEARCHES  IN  THE  UNES  OF  HUMAN 
PROGRESS:  FROM  SAVAGERY 
THROUGH  BARBARISM  TO 
CIVILIZATION 


One  American  and  only  one  is  recognized  by  the 
universities  of  Europe  as  one  of  the  world*8  great 
scientista.  That  American  ia  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  the 
author  of  this  book.  He  was  the  pioneer  writer  on 
the  subject  His  conclusions  have  been  fully  sustained 
by  later  investigators 

This  work  contains  a  full  and  clear  explanation  of  many 
vitally  important  facts,  without  which  no  intelligent  discussion 
of  the  *  *  Woman  Question  *  is  possible.  It  shows  that  the 
successive  marriage  customs  that  have  arisen  have  corre* 
sponded  to  certain  definite  industrial  conditions.  The  author 
shows  that  it  is  industrial  changes  that  alter  the  relations  of 
the  sexes,  and  that  these  changes  are  still  going  on.  He 
shows  the  historical  reason  for  the  **double  standard  of  morals*' 
for  men  and  women»  over  which  reformers  have  wailed  in  vain* 
And  he  points  the  way  to  a  cleaner,  freer,  happier  life  for 
women  in  the  future*  through  the  triumph  of  the  working 
class.  All  this  is  shown  indirectly  through  historical  facts; 
the  reader  is  left  to  draw  his  own  conclusions.    $1.50»  postpaid. 
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CAPITAL 

4  Critique  of  Potttieal  SooxM^; 

By  KARL  MAKX 

This  work  is  beyond  comparison  the  greatest  of 
all  Socialist  books.   It  is  a  icieiitifiG  analysis  of  the 

society  in  which  we  live,  showing  the  precise  method 
by  which  the  capitalists  grow  rich  at  the  expense  o£ 
the  wage-workers. 

VOLUME  I,  entitled  **The  Process  of  Capitalist  Pro- 
duction,''  is  practically  complete  in  itself.  It  explains  the 
thing  which,  up  to  the  thne  that  Marx  came  on  the  scene» 
had  confused  all  the  economists,  namely.  Surplus  Value. 
It  explains  exactly  how  the  capitalist  extracts  his  profits. 
This  volume  might  be  called  the  keystone  of  the  Socialist 
arch.   869  pages.  $2.50. 

VOLUME  H,  "The  Process  of  Oreulation  of  Ct^^ts^** 
explains  the  part  tha^  the  merchant  and  the  banker  play 
in  the  present  system,  and  the  laws  that  govern  social 
capital.  Unravels  knots  in  which  previous  writers  had 
become  entangled.  6118  pages,  $2.50. 

yOLmfE  XR,  in  some  respeots  the  most  interesting  of 
all,  treats  of  *nthe  Proeess  ui  Gaiiltalist  ProdaetifMi  as  a 
Wnole.**  Predicts  the  Rise  off  Tnzsts  and  makes  clear  the 
cause  of  panics  and  Industrial  erisea    Shows  how  the 

email  capitalist  is  swallowed.  Explains  for  all  time  the 
subjects  of  Land,  Rent  and  Farming.  1,048  pages,  $2,501 

The  complete  work  sells  for  $7.60,  and  contains 
over  2,500  large  pages,  in  three  handsome  volumes, 

bound  in  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold.  Any  capitalist 
publishing  house  would  charge  at  least  double  our 
price.  Ours  is  a  socialist  co-operative  house,  owned 
by  three  thousand  comrades  who  expect  no  dividends 
but  have  subscribed  for  shares  to  make  possible  the 
circulation  of  the  best  socialist  literature  at  the  low^ 
yoBsibla  prices.  Ask  for  catalog. 

GEABLES  H.  KEBS  &  OOMBA^ 
til  Baat  Ohia  Slvd«^  Cihisagt 


Library  of  Science  for  tbe  Workers 

To  imderatand  modern  Socialism,  you  must  under- 
stand Evolution.  Socialists  predict  the  speedy  end 
of  the  capitalist  system  as  a  result  of  irresistible 
NATURAL  LAWS,  the  workings  of  which  have  been 
studied  for  two  generations  since  their  discovery. 
Most  of  the  books  in  which  these  laws  are  explained 
are  too  difficult  to  read  and  too  expensive  to  buy, 
except  for  the  leisure  class.  The  ten  books  here  de- 
scribed will  give  you  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
great  process  in  which  Socialism  is  the  next  step. 

1.  The  ETolntion  of  Man.  By  Wilkelm  Boelsche.  Contains 
absolute  proof  of  the  truth  of  Darwin's  theory  of  the 
descent  of  man.  Illustrated. 

2.  The  Triumph  of  Laie.  By  ^helm  Boelsche.  Describes 
the  resistless  triumph  of  the  Life  Force  over  all  obstacles. 
Illustrated. 

3.  Ufa  and  Death.  By  Dr.  E.  Teichmann.  A  study  in  biology, 
explaining  how  and  why  life  began  and  how  the  life  of 
each  individual  ends. 

4.  The  End  of  the  World.  By  Dr.  M.  Wilhelm  Meyer.  A 
study  of  the  natural  forces  that  will  some  time  destroy  all 
life  on  earth.  Illustrated. 

5.  The  Making  of  the  World.  By  Dr.  M.  Wilhelm  Meyer. 
Describes  the  process  by  which  dead  worlds  are  reborn 
into  new  worlds  and  how  life  begins  again.  Illustrated. 

6.  Germs  of  Mind  in  Plants.  By  R.  H.  France.  A  remarkable 
work  proving  that  "mind"  is  not  limited  to  man  or  evm 
to  animals,  but  is  found  in  plants  also.  Illustrated. 

7.  Human,  All  Too  Human.  By  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  A  study 
of  human  motives,  showing  the  absence  of  "fwe  will"  and 
the  folly  of  orthodox  theology. 

8.  Science  and  Revolution.  By  Ernest  Untermannn.  A  history 
of  the  grovkrth  of  the  Evolution  theoiy,  showing  how  at 
every  step  it  was  fought  by  the  niUag  dasses  and  wel- 
comed by  the  workers. 

9.  Social  and  Philosophical  Studies.  By  Paul  Lafargue.  The 
causes  of  belief  in  God  and  the  origin  of  abstract  ideas 
explained  in  a  brilliant  and  convincing  way. 

10.  EvoltttioB,  Social  and  Organic.  By  Arthur  M.  Lewis.  A 
volume  of  popular  lectures  in  which  the  relation  of  the 
Evolution  theory  to  Socialism  is  fully  explained. 

These  ten  volumes  are  handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
in  volumes  of  uniform  size.  Price,  6Qc  each  pos^aidi 
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CENTENARY  EDITION 

Tbe  Positive  Outcome  of  Philosophy 

By  JOSEF  DIETZGEN 

One  of  the  best  books  we  have  ever  published  is  THE 
POSITIVE  OUTCOME  OP  PHILOSOPHY.  We  have  sold 
mafty  thousands  of  Josef  Dietzgen's  books,  and  readers  every- 
where have  testified  to  their  educational  value  and  to  the 
enjoyment  and  enlightenment  they  obtained  from  the  stady 
of  Dietzgen. 

December  9th,  1928,  was  the  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Josef  Dietzgen.  To  commemorate  the  event  we 
published,  with  the  kind  assitance  of  his  son,  Eugen  Dietz- 
gen, a  new  translation  of  THE  POSIITIVE  OUTCOME  OF 
PHILOSOPHY.  This  new  translation  from  the  original 
German  is  by  W.  W.  CraUc,  an  Englishman,  resident  in 
Hamburg. 

Good  as  owt  former  edition  was,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
assert  that  this  translation  is  immensely  superior.  It  is  in 
clear  and  expressive  English,  which  simplifies  the  study. 
Craik  has  certainly  done  his  work  welL 

To  those  who  have  formerly  read  the  philosophy  of 
Josef  Dietzgen  it  is  not  necessary  to  comment  upon  its 
merits,  but  to  those  who  have  not  yet  participated  in  this 
pleasure  we  wish  to  give  here  a  brief  outline  of  its  content. 

It  deals  with  the  nature  and  substance  of  thinking.  It 
strips  the  human  mind  of  the  mysticism  that  is  usnallbr 
attached  to  it,  and  i^ows  the  functioning  of  the  brain  as  a 
perfectly  natural  process.  Just  as  Karl  Marx  and  Frederick 
Engels  tra^  history  and  economies  along  evolutionary  lines, 
to  tiie  logical  conclusion  that  a  new  social  order  is  inevitable, 
80  Josef  Dietzgen  traced  the  evolution  of  human  thought,  as 
expressed  through  philosophy,  to  its  positive  outcome.  He 
shows  that  the  natural  sciences  have  taken  over  every  branch 
of  the  old-time  philosophy,  leaving  only  the  thinking  process 
itself  to  be  explained.  This  latter  he  acomplishes  in  a  mas- 
terly fashion  in  his  chapter  on  "The  Nature  of  Human  Brain- 
Work". 

The  Centenary  Edition  of  THE  POSITIVE  OUTCOME 
OF  PHILOSOPHY  is  handsomely  bound  in  maroon  cloth 
with  gold  stamping  and  contains  a  portrait  of  its  famous 
author.  Priee  $2.00  postage  paid. 

CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  COMPANY 
341  East  Ohio  Street,  Chicago 


The  Ancient  Lowly 


A  History  of  the  Ancient  Working  People  from  the  Earliest 
Tones  to  the  Adoption  of  Christianity  by  Constantine. 

By  C.  Osborne  Ward.  Cloth,  two  volumes,  690  and  716 
pages.   Each  $2.50.   Either  volume  sold  separately. 

Before  written  history  began,  society  was  already  divided 
into  mr'**'*'"g'  eaqploited  classes,  master  and  slave,  lord 
and  subject,  ruler  and  ruled.  And  from  the  first  the  ruluig 
class  has  written  the  histories,  written  them  in  accordance  with 
its  own  interests  and  from  its  own.  point  of  view. 

To  arrive  at  the  real  story  of  the  life  of  the  oppressed 
clnuPciB  in  anoent  times  was  a  task  of  almost  incredible  diffi- 
culties. To  this  work  Osborne  Ward  gave  a  lifetnne  of  dili- 
gent research,  and  his  discoveries  are  embodied  in  the  two 
^  vohanes  entiddsd  The  Ancient  Lowly.  He  has  gathered  to- 
gether into  a  connected  n«rrative  practically  everyfiuag  per- 
taining to  his  subject  in  the  published  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  including  in  his  inquiry  many  rare  works  only  to  be 
consulted  in  the  great  European  libraries.  But  he  did  not  rtop 
here.  Many  of  the  most  important  records  of  the  ancient 
labor  unions  are  preserved  only  in  the  form  of  stone  tablets 
that  have  withstood  the  destructive  forces  of  the  centuries, 
and  the  audKNr  traveled  'on  foot  many  hundreds  of  miles 
around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  deciphering  these  inscriptions. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  of  his  condusixms  is  that 
Christianity  was  originally  a  movement  of  organized  labor. 
The  persecution  of  the  ewly  Christians  is  shown  to  have  arisen 
from  the  age-long  class  struggle  between  exploiters  and  ex- 
ploited. And  the  most  dangerous  thing  about  the  book  from 
the  rftjwH"*  view-point  is  that  the  author  does  not  merely 
make  assertions;  he  proves  them. 

CHARLES  H.  KERR  &  COMPANY 
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